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FLOOD-TIDE. 


BY DORA READ GOODALE, 


Across the reedy marshes, 
The salt and sterile marshes, 
Whose ashen borders never drew the bee, 
The long, tumultuous breakers 
That flood the level acres 
Ilave brought the scorching kisses of the sea. 


The boats among the rushes, 
Among the hollow rushes, 
Rise on the wave, and tremble to be free ; 
In every sandy hollow 
The silver ripples follow 
To lisp and babble of the hanghty sea. 


Alas! the bitter waters, 

The harsh and bitter waters,— 
Brief is the ebb of cheating memory ! 

Alas! the tide returning 

With ernel love and yearning,— 
Thine is a sorrow faithful as the sea! 


THE INVENTIVENESS OF DREAMS. 


BY A. P. MARBLE, PH.D., 
Superintendent of Schools, Worcester, Mass. 


The following is not “educational.” Those pale and 
anxious young teachers who conscientiously sean the pages 
of educational journals, who patronize “ reading circles ’ 
and “ courses,” and attend summer schools, in a perpetual 
scramble to get themselves stuffed with the freshest edu- 
cational fodder, and to bedeck themselves with educational 
trimming of the latest fashion, —these may skip this 
colamn. If anybody has watched the mode of action in 
his own mind, if he has noticed, for example, how he 
happens to remember a circumstance of no apparent im- 
portance, or to forget what he ought specially to remem- 
ber ; if any one has observed how it is, when it is, or why 
it is, that in writing hastily he will sometimes write such 
a letter as g at the end of a word, instead of d¢, when the 
next word begins with g; in short, if he has sought the 
acquaintance of his own mind; has spent some time in 
familiar intercourse with that self which is always present 
with him, and has learned to enjoy the society of his own 
spirit,—that ghost which always attends him, which is 
lonesome without him, and which, if the man be a good 
fellow, will always be the best of society,—it is for such 
that this sketch is written. 

I propose to relate two incidents, authentic because they 
happened to a person closely related to me. To be more 
direct, I shall narrate them in the first person singular, 
as if they were my own experience ; and no doubt every 
one of the audience indicated above, will recall half-a-dozen 
similar incidents, as I have. 

It was late at night. The lamp burned dim on my 
study table ; the fire was low on the hearth; my chum, a 
brilliant, off-hand fellow, breathed heavily in bed in the 
nextroom. Without, thesky was dark ; the rain pattered, 
and the wind moaned among the trees ; across the college 
campus the light of a solitary student streamed, here and 
there, from the window, out through the misty gloom. I 
had wrestled for an hour or more with a knotty problem 
in geometry ; all the conditions were clearly fixed in my 
mind; I had sought long and patiently for the solution 
in vain; and now, weary and exhausted, I looked out into 


the solitary night, before retiring, with no companionship 
except the silence and myself. The problem was too 
difficult for me; and I resolved to go to sleep and arise 
with the dawn to make a new attack. I at once fell 
asleep. As the morning sun shone into the window I 
woke to consciousness ; and with the solution of that prob- 
lem distinct in my mind, and as fresh in my memory as 
the last sentence written above now is, I jumped out of 
bed and worked out the problem just as I had dreamed 
it. I proved it, and it was correct in every particular. 
I had the best mark for my recitation that day. 

Twenty years after, I was spending the summer with 
my family at a hotel among the hills. On the broad, cool 
veranda, at evening, a company of gentlemen sat smoking 
and telling stories. One of them had a pipe, and a new 
kind of tobacco which he liked very much; he applauded 
its excellence ; he gave me a piece ; and I found a pipe to 
test the qualities of the weed. I concurred in the applause. 
[The first person is here used, you will remember, for 
convenience merely.| The tobacco was pressed into 
“plugs” extremely thin, one eighth or one fourth inch, 
perhaps; three inches wide, and eight or ten long. I 
asked my friend the name of the tobacco; and he said it 
was the so-and-so brand, made in Baltimore. On going 
into the house, the clerk at the office where several gentle- 
men were standing, asked me if I smoked a pipe. I told 
him about trying this new kind of tobacco, and I named 
the brand. After a little casual conversation with those 
present I retired. The next morning I recalled all the 
incidents of the evening as related above, and I also 
remembered a dream, not less distinctly, in which were 
reénacted all the incidents of the evening,—the chatting, 
the pipes, the new brand of tobacco made in Baltimore, 
the remarks at the office and a lot of gentlemen around, 
all in close resemblance to the reality, except in one par- 
ticular. In my dream I had not given to the clerk the 
real name of the brand; I had said, Jt is the mica brand. 
This seems to me a very appropriate name for that kind 
of tobacco, in allusion to the thin sheets; but I had not 
How was it that, in the dream, the 
We are not wont 

“The helm of 


reason lost” is what Pope says of this mental state. Had 


thought of it before. 
propriety of the name suggested itself ¢ 
to associate much reason with dreams. 


there, unconsciously, been in my mind that notion of the fit- 
ness of the name; and did it require the deep abstraction 
of sleep to give that notion such expression as could be 
imprinted upon the memory ¢ Was this a case of uncon- 
scious cerebration? And in the difficult problem, had 
the weary body so hampered the etherial spirit that the 
unfettered fancy alone, in dreams, could detect a solution 
which the will could not discover? or was the dream from 
some source external to myself ¢ 

Whatever may be the true answer to these questions, 
the fact remains, as these cases illustrate, that many an 
invention has been made, many a riddle solved, and many 
a logical deduction has been drawn in dreams. 

No wonder that the ancients put confidence in dreams ! 
/Eneas saw, in the moonlight streaming through his 
window, the spirit of his father Anchises (or was it 
Creusa, his wife ?) warning him to cut loose from the wiles 
of Dido; and Rome was founded in Italy, and not in 
Africa. Strike from history the Inventiveness of Dreams, 
and all the course of empire would be changed. 


‘We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on; and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.’’ 


THE EDUCATION OF OUR GIRLS. 


BY JEAN KINCAID. 


In these lovely June days, just passed, when the post- 
man’s mailbag is plethoric with its burden of dainty in- 
vitations to class days, graduations, and anniversaries ; 
when the papers are full of the accounts of such occasions, 
and the quotation about “ sweet girl graduates ” is stere- 


otyped and kept in constant use by the “ printer-man ” ; 


while a principal topic of conversation is how Miss A is 
made a Bachelor of Science at the "Tech this year, or 
that Wellesley gives Miss B her degree as Master of 
Arts, or Miss C takes a certificate from the Harvard 
Annex, and so on indefinitely,—we seldom stop to think 
that all this shows a new order of things among us in re- 
gard to the education of women. It is a fact, however, 
that in one short half-century this idea of the necessity 
for the same education for both boys and girls has been 
sown, has grown, and has borne fruit in the lives and 
work of noble, able, and brilliant women along the line of 
almost every calling and profession. 

Soon after the landing of the Pilgrims the colonists, 
“dreading to leave an illiterate ministry to the churches” 
when their generation of preachers should have passed 
away, founded Harvard College, to train up an able and 
learned clergy for the people. Lower schools naturally 
followed as a means of preparation for college, and “ lest 
that old deluder, Satan, should keep men from the knowl- 
edge of the Scriptures,” it was enacted, in 1642, that all 
children be taught to read. But although the law used 
the term “ children,” which would of course include the 
girls, yet as a matter of fact they did not ordinarily at- 
tend the publie schools during most of the eighteenth 
century. At home, or in private schools kept by dames, 
they were taught to read and sew, and further learning 
they were not supposed to need. Some learned to write, 
but when postoffices were few,—and in 1790 there were 
but seventy-five in the country,—correspondence was lim- 
ited, and women in common life had little use for the pen. 
When everything eaten or worn by the family had to be 
prepared or manufactured by the women of the family, 
the education needed by most was not to be gained at 
school, and it may be that girls were as well fitted for the 
part they were to expected to play in life, at that time, as 
were the boys. 


Schools did not flourish during the Revolutionary period, 
but on the contrary declined, and at its close there were said 
to have been many ladies of high standing in Boston who 
could not read. But a new era in the education of wo- 
men dawned soon after this. Public schools had previ- 
ously been taught by “masters”; after the war young 
men found more lucrative occupations and women com- 
menced to be employed in the summer schools. Girls 
began to attend. They were not permitted to go to the 
Boston public schools till 1790, and then only during the 
summer months, when there were not boys enough to fill 
the schools. This lasted till 1822, when Boston became 
a city. 

In Northampton, Mass., the question was discussed in 
1788, and the town voted “not to be at any expense for 
schooling girls.” The advocates of the measure were 
persistent, however, appealed to the courts, and the town 
was indicted and fined for its neglect. So in 1792 it was 
voted to admit girls between the ages of eight and fifteen 
to the schools, from May 1 till Oct. 31! As late as 1828, so 
Colonel Higginson tells us, in his History of Public Edu- 
cation in Rhode Island, a certain Otis Storrs was asked 
to take the town school in Bristol and allow girls to share 
his instructions. Before this, the record states, “ girls 
did not go to the public schools.” 

In 1789, however, Massachusetts passed a law indicat- 
ing advance in several directions, the only one which we 
need note being the phrase “‘ master or mistress,’’ which 
was the first legal recognition of women as teachers. 
Previous to this the law had recognized only masters, 
hence only masters could collect wages, and when women 
taught their payment had been a voluntary matter. 

At first arithmetic and geography were taught only in 
winter, as a knowledge of numbers or an ability to cast 
up accounts was deemed quite superfluous for girls. 
When Colburn’s Mental Arithmetic was introduced, 
some girls who wished to study it were told derisively, 
“Tf you expect to become widows and carry pork to mar- 
ket, it may be well enough to study mental arithmetic.” 


The decline of education in the eighteenth century led 
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to the establishment of academies, the first of which was 
founded at South Byfield, Mass., by bequest of William 
Dummer, who died in 1761. Leicester Academy, incor- 
porated in 1784, was the next, and these with others 
founded late in the century admitted girls. Bradford 
Academy, when opened in 1803, admitted both sexes, es- 
tablished a separate department for girls in 1828, and 
eight years later closed the boys’ department, and girls 
only have attended eversince. The first academy founded 
for girls alone was Adams Academy, of Derry, N. H., 
incorporated in 1823 ; the first in Massachusetts was Ips- 
wich Academy, 1828, and Abbott Academy, in Andover, 
followed in 1829. 

Before this, however, there had been schools for girls, 
designed exclusively for instruction in branches not tanght 
in the common school, the first it is said, having been an 
evening school conducted by William Woodbridge, who 
on graduating from Yale in 1780 read a theme on “ Im- 
provement in Female Education.” He reduced his the- 
ories to practice by giving his evenings, after his daily 
occupation, to the instruction of girls in grammar, geog- 
raphy, and the art of composition. He was considered a 
visionary mortal by public sentiment, which asked who 
would cook and mend if girls were to be taught philos- 
ophy and astronomy. The efforts of Emma Willard at 
Burlington and Troy, of Miss Catherine Fiske in Keene, 
N. H., and Miss Catherine Beecher in Hartford, all 
tended to educate public opinion up to an appreciation of 
the necessity for a higher education for women. Many 
other schools for girls sprang up and flourished for a 
time, but because of a lack of a sound financial basis of 
endowment, the expenses at these schools were so high 
that, according to Rev. Mark Hopkins, D.D., “in some 
cases the expense of sustaining a young lady in school for 
a year was more than double what was required to give 
a young man the advantages of a college course.” Be- 
sides being expensive, many of these schools gave instrue- 
tion in accomplishments and the more ornamental 
branches only, and it is not strange, therefore, that many 
of them died after a short existence. 

Rev. Joseph Emerson was one of the first to perceive the 
need of a thorough as well as a broad education for women, 
and to work for that end. He was the first pastor of the 
Dane Street Church, in Beverly, Mass., but was a writer, 
lecturer, and teacher, as well as establishing schools in 
various places. He had the training of many teachers, 
and the fact that Miss Grant, of Ipswich (afterward Mrs. 
Bannister) and Mary Lyon were his pupils, would alone 
be a sufficient guarantee of the work and excellence of 
his work. From the teachings of himself and his pupils 
sprang the idea of training young women for “ Christ and 
Then 


came the period of endowed schools, two of the most 


the Chureh,” as young men had been trained. 


notable of these being Wheaton Seminary, established at 
Norton, Mass., in 1835, by Judge Laban Wheaton in 
memory of his daughter, and Mt. Holyoke Seminary, in- 
corporated in 1837, from the semi-centennial history of 
which many of these facts are drawn. Volumes have been 
filled with the work of Mary Lyon and her contempora- 
ries. The instruction given by these schools was thor- 
ough, broad, deep, forming the character and cultivating 
the mind of those who came under their influence. 

The appreciation of good work creates a demand for 
more, and as a consequence other schools similar to these 
sprang up as if by magic. Colleges were demanded for 
still higher opportunities, and established institutions 
opened their doors, or new ones were formed, till now 
volumes would be required to tellall that is being done in 
the way of the higher education of women. But when 
such names as Wellesley, Smith, and Vassar, Oberlin, 
Cornell, and Antioch, the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Boston University, the Harvard Annex, and 
Newnham and Girton Colleges are named, volumes are 


expressed, and the whole story is told. 


‘* But morning's laugh sets all the crags alight 
Above the baffled tempest : tree and tree 
Stir themselves from the stupor of the night 
And every strangled branch resumes its right 
To breathe, shakes loose dark’s clinging dregs, waves free 
In dripping glory. Prone the runnels plunge, 
While earth, distent with moisture like a sponge, 
Smokes up, and leaves each plant its gem to see, 


Each grass-blade’s glory-glitter.”’ 
— Robert Browning. 


BY OLIVE E. DANA. 


A half-dozen young lady teachers were gathered in 
the corridor of the great public school building where 
they all taught. It was late in June, the hottest day of 
the season. Each teacher’s room seemed to her the most 
stifling and unendurable, and each bore the heat, the rest- 
lessness of the tired children, and her own weariness with 
such patience as was hers by nature or by grace, or with 
the impatience which, however concealed, makes all bur- 
dens heavier. 

It was recess time, a long recess. 
north window, and the faint breeze stealing around the 
corner from the west were most grateful. 

“© for a sea breeze! or, better yet, a plunge in the 
surf!” sighed Anna Burton. 

“Or a walk in the woods,—among those old pines 
* said May Draper. 
added Florence 


The shadow of the 


whose tops you can see yonder,’ 

“Or a hammock under the trees,’ 
Walton. 

“Or a chance to lie on the grass in the orchard,” put 
in Alice Vivian. 

“Or time to make a thin dress, or money enough to 
hire it done,” finished Eva Allan, disconsolately. 

There was a laugh at this, and the girl who had not 
before spoken, Marian Neal, said, cheerily : 

“‘ Well, we can do all those things very soon now, if we 
like. School closes the 29th.” 

“T shall be glad to do some sewing,” remarked Miss 
Allan. 

‘And I have bought a hammock,” said Miss Walton. 

“T’m afraid I shan’t go over to those pines,—it’s five 
miles away, though it doesn’t look so.” 

“ And I’m quite sure I cannot smell the sea breeze or 
take a dip in the waves, this summer,” said she who had 
“It costs so much to go anywhere that és 


first spoken. 
anywhere.” 

* And one has to dress so!” 

“ Visiting isn’t much better. I declare I felt as if 
Aunt Mary needed a vacation a thousand times more than 
I, when I was there last summer; and I had thought I 

yas all worn out, too. I felt ashamed to add anything 

to her cares. And then some acquaintances I went to 
see at the beach returned the visit in term time, when I 
could entertain them very little, and it was very hard 
every way.” 

“One feels better to go away and board, but the ac- 
commodations are sometimes awful! I could tell a 
tale or two,”’ put in May Draper. 

“And one is so apt, if she goes among strangers, 
to remain a stranger, or at least to find or make few real 
friends or even congenial acquaintances.” 

“ After all, home isthe best place,” said Florence Wal- 
ton, who lived in another state, and was home only for 


the longer vacations. 

“The best place I know,” returned Miss Burton, “ but 
not the best place for all the time. One needs a change, 
I think, at least two weeks out of the fifty-two.” 

“ T don’t think teachers get the good of their vacations,” 
said Miss Neal thoughtfully. “They cram it. with 
extra study, or fritter it away in tiresome idleness or 
amusement that is anything but recreation and worse than 


nothing! Or they get in lots of sewing, or take a tire- 
some little trip somewhere, that hurts more than it helps 
I have an ideal of a vacation, if one could com- 
And I’ve a plan that 


them. 
pass it! I suppose we all have. 
might be delightful if you girls would only try it, but I 
know you won't!” 

** What is it, Marian ? ”’ 

* Do tell us!” 

“We'll consider it, any way.” 

“You all know ‘The Pines’? You've been there, of 
course,—over beyond ‘those trees May was speaking of. 
You know they’re quite a resort, and the place has been 
built up a good deal lately. It is beautiful there, just the 
place for rest and a good time. If five or six of us girls 
could only take one of the cottages for a few weeks, and 
keep house by ourselves, and go determined to rest, and 
be sensible and enjoy it all, we might have a vacation that 
was worth while.” 

But her hearers demurred a little. 

“ Nothing going on out there !”” one said. 

“There are boats on the loveliest lake I ever saw, and 


the safest. And beautiful walks, and a chance to hire 
teams very reasonably, and croquet, and a fine tennis 
ground.” 

“‘ Nobody there but old fogies.” 

“ Some of the nicest families in town spend their sum- 
mers there. Colonel Raymond has a house there. Pro- 
fessor Garland, of B College, has rented a cottage 
for the season. Mrs. Lamb, the pianist, goes there, and 
Mr. Leland, the author, takes his family there every year. 


Then there’s a party from C-—— coming for awhile.” 
“ But we should have to work so hard,” sighed Eva 
Allan 


“T never could do that,” rejoined Miss Vivian. 

“ Work!” repeated Miss Neal, sarcastically. ‘It 
would be dreadful for us to set our own table two or 
three times a day, make our own beds, wash our dishes, 
and sweep the one floor occasionally, the six of us! That's 
one fault with our vacations,—we neither rest, nor exer- 
cise, nor recreate! Rest isn’t dawdling nor laziness.” 

“We could carry some cooked food,” she went on 
more calmly, “and our mothers would send us things. 


And then we could buy all we wanted to. And you ean 
get nice, fresh-water fish, and fresh eggs, and new milk, 
and berries, and vegetables at the farmhouses round.” 

The principal’s bell interrupted her just then, and the 
teachers hastened to their posts. Two or three of them 
lingered, though, to say : 

*T don’t know but ’twould be a good plan, Miss Neal.” 

* T think J should like it.” 

“I’m going to think it over.” 

These expressions of not very hearty approval were, 
however, as encouraging a response as Miss Neal had 
looked for. A hearing was all she had hoped for, and 
she had not sought that till she had seen that her col- 
leagues were longing for, or needing, without acknowl- 
edging it, just such an outing as she had projected. 

A little inquiry, a few calculations, some estimates of 
the cost of living, and several after-school conferences, 
resulted in the discovery that the individual expense 
would be moderate. 

“We can have the house for three weeks, with the 
privilege of a little longer stay if we want,” said Marian. 
“ That is, if we go, as we said, the middle of July.” 

So they voted to try it, and midsummer found them 
establishing themselves and their belongings in a cottage 
at * The Pines.” The place proved even more delightful 
than Marian had pictured it. As they arranged their 
rooms they caught glimpses of their neighbors. 

* Marian didn’t tell us that a party of B students, 
with two or three professors, were encamped near by,” 
said Anna, peeping out. 

*“ We didn’t want those with us whom that bait would 
bring,” said Eva. 

‘How nice of Miss Arvell, so much older and wiser 
than we, and such a lovely lady, to ask to come and fill 
out the party! And she’s going to be ever so jolly, I 
know.” 

“And she’s got her a uniform, too, just like ours.” 

Said uniform was a suit of blue flannel, with simple 
but effective trimmings, which they had agreed each to 
have and wear “in the woods.” It gave “esprit du 
corps,” they said. The plain living room of the cottage, 
adorned with various dainty, feminine belongings, soon 
assumed a homelike air. It was a large room, and a 
piazza ran along its front, so each girl could have her fa 
vorite nook or corner. An empty shelf or two soon as- 
sumed the semblance of a well-filled little bookcase, for 
all had brought something to read, and especially for Sun- 
days and rainy days. They massed the volumes together, 
and the collection was catholic and inviting. 

But life at “The Pines”’ meant nature rather than 
books. The light work of the little household, for such 
it seemed, was amicably apportioned and easily accom- 
plished. It did not seem to weary nor worry any one. 
The girls rather enjoyed it, on the whole. There was 
“something to tie to.” 

But so free, restful, untrammeled, re-creating a life, 
none of them had ever known. The three weeks grew 
to six, and then it was only the waning vacation, and the 
impending school work that drove them home. Was 
ever sunshine so bright, air so sweet, water so smooth, 
earth so green, grove so grand before ? 

How the birds sang at dawning, in jubilant matins! 
And how they carolled, too, all day long! How long and 
bright and breezy the mornings were! And how deli- 
cious were the starry summer twilights! And what 
pleasure lay between! The quiet, regular life, which yet 
was a perpetual holiday, cleared the sallow cheek, bright- 
ened the dull eye, gave strength to listless limbs, and 
calmed and strengthened jaded nerves. There were long 
walks to take in the mornings, singly, by twos, or threes, 
or en masse. There were hours and hours of rest under 
the trees. There were delightful boat rides on the pond ; 
there were strolls and chats and excursions innumer- 
able ; there were afternoon rides over pleasant country 
roads in all directions,—rides which were often, with the 


stony road, and not elastic-springed vehicle, more than 
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passive exercise. There were new acquaintances to 
make, and always the ever-satisfying, never-cloying, al- 
ways-changeful, always-constant society of Mother Nature. 

They made many discoveries about each other as well 
as concerning Dame Nature. Just a few days under the 
same roof, at the same table, sharing the self-same duties 
and pleasures, reveal much of character. And the little 
homely tasks and trivial questions were touchstones to de- 
termine it. 

Some happy friendships grew and flourished, notably 
that between Miss Neal and Miss Arvell. Some tenderer 
sympathies bloomed in those green ways, and some purer 
purposes, and stronger resolves, and nobler ambitions, 
and steadier, truer faith, were growing apace. 

*We have made a similar arrangement this year,’ 
writes Anna Burton to a friend. “ Last year’s experi- 
ment had so many happy results we couldn’t do other- 
wise. You never can imagine how delightful it all was, 
unless you know by experience. Try it!” 


OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 


BY BRITIFFE SKOTTOWE, 
Author of ‘‘ A Short History of Parliament.” 


UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGIATE.—Mr. Goschen, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, has addressed a letter to the masters of the city 
companies, advocating the claims of the London Society for the 
Extension of University Teaching, of which he has been president 
for ten years, stating his conviction that the society is doing excel- 
lent work ‘‘ by bringing the means of self-improvement within the 
reach of great numbers of Londoners, especially those belonging to 
the class of clerks or superior artisans who have few, if any other, 
opportunities of securing high-class teaching.’? H@adds that the 
lectures are self-supporting in the richer districts, but funds are 
urgently needed to enable them to be carried on in the poorer parts 
of London, where they are more especially needed. He appeals, there- 
fore, to the liberality of the rich city companies for assistance. The 
companies have given munificent aid to the society in the past. Mr. 
Goschen’s letter is more a petition that this aid may be increased 
and made permanent than an effort to enlist new sympathy. 

The mode in which the society works is extremely simple. The 
initiative, except so far as suggestion may count, is left to the lo- 
ealities. Any placein or near London may constitute for itself a 
branch of the society, without any troublesome formality. To such 
a branch lecturers will be sent from headquarters, and the parent 
society not only takes most of the trouble, but shares the risk, 
should the venture prove financially unsuccessful. Here is the dif- 
ticulty. The instruction given is exactly of the same high class 
everywhere, but whereas the students at the West End can pay sub- 
stantial fees, the students at Whitechapel obviously cannot, and 
can only hope to make up the deficiency in amount by a large in- 
crease of numbers. 

PuBLic ScHooLs.—Dr. Jex Blake, who succeeded the notori- 
ous Dr. Hayman, some years ago, as head master of Rugby, but 
who may be better known as the brother of the energetic lady who 
has borne such a prominent part in the woman’s rights movement, 
has retired to the rectory of Alvechurch, Worcestershire. A num- 
ber of testimonials have been presented by the school, the principal 
being a massive, antique, silver salver. The assistant masters 
have subscribed a fund to provide an annual prize for English liter- 
ature, to be associated with Dr. Jex Blake’s name. 

GENERAL EDUCATIONAL, — At a meeting of the National 
Union of Elementary Teachers, at Portsmouth, Mr. D. Salmon 
read a paper, in which he stated that it was absolutely necessary, 
in the interest of education, that a Minister of Education sho 1ld be 
appointed of cabinet rank, who, being endowed with large author- 
ity and bearing direct and undivided responsibility, should exer- 
cise a general control over the education of the country, and be re- 
sponsible to Parliament for the proper administration of the educa- 
tion office and the proper application of all Parliamentary grants 
for educational purposes. At the end of the meeting a resolution 
to this effect was put and carried. 

At theannual meeting of the Teachers’ Training and Registration 
Society, a number of interesting reports were stated. Miss Beals, 
of the Cheltenham Training College, quoted Hamlet’s words to 
Guildenstern, and then observed that,— 

‘* Some people who oppose training think the matter is disposed 
of when they have said what training cannot do. . . . Those who say 
that any teacher does really dispense with training are merely playing 
with words. Do they mean that a teacher is as able the first day 
he begins as he is after ten years’ experience? Clearly not; only 
they call his training by the name of experience. Now, who are 
the trainers of the teacher that learns by experience ? Clearly his 
pupils; he practices his mistakes on them, experiments on them, 
spoils their tempess, makes them the corpus vile upon which he 
learns,—and this system is upheld by people who denounce vivisec- 
tion, and would not like any one to find out, on them, the best way 
to draw teeth.’’ 

Miss Holland then gave some account of the lines on which she 
had worked at Milton Mount since 1873. She said that,— 


** Milton Mount College had been founded with the object, among 
others, of affording opportunities to the pupils to acquire the power 
of teaching and of training. Each pupil was encouraged to choose 
some speciality. They had adopted also the German system of 
Miitterchen, the younger girls being assigned to the protection of 
elder girls. The curriculum was mainly scientific, experience 
having shown them that, for the mass, science was more educative 
than language. Object lessons were begun at ten, and elementary 
botany at twelve. During the last year of the school course, all 
pupils, whether intending teaching or not, attended the Education 
Class, on the presumption that all women were likely at some time 
in their lives to have to do with the rearing and discipline of chil- 
dren. Students prepared notes on the matter and method of les- 
sons, and the lessons given from these notes by a select number of 
students were criticised by the other students. Those who failed 
in this work were advised to take up some other occupation. Stu- 
dent teachers in their first year taught six hours weekly some sub- 
ject in which they excelled. Those who failed in the first year 
were not eligible for the second. Students in the second year gave 
fifteen hours’ teaching weekly (still under supervision), and re- 
ceived a small stipend. Seventy-six had gone through the whole 
course, and of these twenty were now heads of schools. Incapable 
students must be kindly but firmly rejected, as the profession was 
already overstocked.’’ 


The College of Preceptors, now established in the new building 
erected for their accommodation, announce that a Doreck scholar- 


ship of £20 will be awarded at the diploma examination at Christ- 


,| Fleet street, London, E. C. 


mas next to the candidate who, having attended two courses of the 
training class lectures during the preceding twelve months, and having 
passed the full examination for a college diploma, stands first in the 
examination in the Theory and Practice of Education. Prizes are 
also offered for competition at the diploma examination,—of £10 
for the Theory and Practice of Education, £5 for Classics, £5 for 
Mathematics, £5 for Physical Science. The diploma is the highest 
honor conferred by the college, and is of three grades,—Associate, 
Licentiate, and Fellow. The Theory and Practice of Education is 
an obligatory subject for all. 

Hull has decided to found a Technical School in commemoration 
of the Queen’s Jubilee. 

The Froebel Society offers prizes to the amount of 20 guineas for 
the best essays on the following subject: ‘‘ The Ethical Teaching 
of Froebel as Gathered from his Works.’’ The competition is 
open to all the world. Essays must be sent in not later than the 
Ist of November, 1887, addressed to ‘‘ Froebel Secretary, 86 
** Each essay must bear a motto, the 
real name of the writer being inclosed in a separate envelope. The 
essays must not exceed 7,500 words in length. 

’ Mr. John Morley, in an address to the university extensionists, 
dealt, among other matters, with the important subject of Composi- 
tion or Essay-Writing. He boasted that in his capacity as editor of 

Macmillan’s Magazine in earlier days, he had had a large experience 
of ‘‘bad handwriting and grammar, flabby styles, and vapid | 
thoughts.’’ He declared that he did not consider that excellence | 
was obtainable merely by persistence in writing, or direct imitation | 
of others, but necessitated careful study, with an open mind and a 
vigilant eye, of the great models of composition. Mr. Morley, in 
another portion of his speech, recommended that reading should | 
always be accomplished note-book and pencil in hand, and that 

literal transcripts should be made, on occasion, into a commonplace 

book. 

Messrs. Cassell have published the first volume of English Writ- 
ers: An Attempt Towards a History of English Literature, by Prof. 
Henry Morley. The book will extend to about twenty volumes, 
and will represent a modified edition, specially adapted for the stu- 
dent, of his earlier work on the same subject. The first volume 
deals with the ‘‘ forming of the people,’’ Celtic. Teutonic, and 
Scandinavian literature, ‘‘ Beownlf,’’ and the Finnesburh and 
Waldhere fragments. It is disfigured, however, by numerous 
errors and philological vagaries, and it is to be hoped that the suc- 
ceeding volumes will be far superior. 

Mr. Alfred Hayes, author of a poem entitled ‘‘ The Last Cru- 
sade,’’ which is exciting much enthusiasm among lovers of poetry, 
is an assistant master at St. Edward’s School, Birmingham, 


PROOFS OF EUCLID’S 47TH PROPOSITION, 
BOOK I.—(IL.) 


COLLECTED BY R, FLEMING, C.E., LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, PA, 


VIII. 


EC: AC:: AC: DC. But DC=BC+ AB, EC=BU—AB. 
Hence, BC— AB: AC :: AC: BC+ AB. 
BC? — AB? = AC?, or BC? = AC? + AB’, 


IX, 


In the A ABC pro- 
ong BA to D, making 
AD = BC; prolong C 
to E, making CE= 
AB, and complete the 
square. Erect a square 
on AC. Then we have 
AB + AD? = area of 
larger square. But this 
area is composed of the 
area of the 4 A\’s, which 
are equal to each other, 
and the square of AC; 
hence, 

(AB X AD) 
AC? = area of larger square. 

Then DB? = AB? + 2(AB X AD) + AD? = 2(AB X AD) 
+ AC? AB? + AD? = AC?, 


Produce GF, DE, till they meet at 7; let BI, CK, be each per- 


Prove the 3 A’s BGI, JH K, KDC equal to each other, and to 
the A ABC. 

Hence the square on BC = BGHDC — 3 times the area of the 
A ABC. 

Now the rectangle AH = AF X AE = 2 times area A ABC; 
and whole space BG 1 DC—(rect. AH + A ABC) = AB? 4+- AC* 


That is, BGHDC —3 times area A ABC = AB? + AC? 
BC? = + AC%. 


XI. On the hypothe- 
nuse cb of the right- 
angled triangle abc, 
draw the half square 
che. From e let fall 
the perpendicular 
ed, upon the side ac 
produced. The A’s 
abe and dce are 
equal, ab = de and 
ac =de. The area 
of the quadrilateral 
adbe is equal to 


b 
ad X de 


- Butthe 


ae + ab? 
2 
area of the quadri- 
lateral is also equal 
to + = ). + abXac or 
cl? + 2(ab X ac) = ab? + 2(ab X ac) + ac?. 
Hence, cb? = ab? + ac?. 


(By Gen. Jas. A. Garfield. From N. E. JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
Vol. ILL, page 161.) 


XII. 


Produce AB to D, making 
AD = BC. Construct the 
square DF, and make the 4 
A’s ABC, CFH,HEG,GDA 

each other. Draw AL 
and 

Prove AG to be asquare. 
Prove rectangle KB: 
rectangle AE, and each double 

A ABC in area. 

Hence, area of 2 rectangles 
= area of 4 A\’s. 

From square DF take away 
the 4 equal A’s; there is left square AH or AC?, 

From square ))F take away rectangles KB and KE ; there is left 
square KF = A B?, and square AJ = BC?. 

AC? = + BC? 


XIII. 


The parallelogram ADEF = parallelogram ADPG. 

The areaof A ABG = \¢ of square AL, but A ABG = }y par- 
allelogram ADBG, 

Hence the square AL = par. ADBG = par. ADEF. 

In the same way prove the square B/ = par. FEMC. 

But ADEF + FEMC = square AM, 


AC? = AB? + BC2, 


XIV. 


Let AB be the bisector 
of the 7. DAC in the A 
DAC. 

Then ACX AD = 
DB XK BC+ AB’. 

But, AD = AC; 

DB = BU. 
AC? = BC? + AB?. 


The state’of New Jersey iajgoing to erect a $100,000 monument 


pendicular to BC, and join LK; 


to Gen. Geo, B, MeClellan, 
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‘Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 

Some teachers ask the pupils occasionally to shut their 
eyes in number work, to break up a ruinous dependence 
upon objects. Object teaching needs to be most skillfully 
done. 

AN important modern innovation in reciting from maps 
upon the blackboard is the change from the location order 
to that of size or importanee,—capes and peninsulas being 
given in the order of their size, rivers in the order of 
their commercial importance, mountains according to 
their heights, cities according to their general importance, 
and so forth. 

“Whar is the greatest good’ you have accomplished 
here ?”’ we recently asked of a Massachusetts superin- 
tendent, who has seen great changes in the school work 
under his hand. “ It would be hard to say,” he replied, 
“but I have been thinking very much lately of the fact 
that there is nothing ‘ slovenly ’ in the work of teacher or 
pupil throughout the town ; every child, so far as I can 
discover, is putting in his best work.” 


SATISFACTORY TESTIMONY. 

In the JournAL of Feb. 17 we published an article 
upon the work in arithmetic in Reading, Pa., which indi- 
cated with much care the methods by which the little folk 
were taught to reason out problems. March 25 we were 
in a city far from there, as well as from our home. The 
teacher had no suspicion of our name or occupation. The 
little children were working out problems, of which this 
was one, and a fair sample : 

“Tf two-fifths of a gallon of milk costs ten cents, what 
will one-half a pint cost?” 

We took up at random a slate which had this solution 
well placed upon it : 

2 gal. costs 10¢c. 

of 10c. = 5e., cost of gal. 

5 times 5e. = 25c., cost of gallon. 

L gal. is 1 pt. 

of 25c. = or 

of 34 = of = — cost of pt. 

I looked the little girl in the eye as she looked up to 
see what I thought of it, and I said, * That is splendidly 
done for so little a girl” ; and her eyes fairly shone, her 
face glowed with pride, and tears started just a little as 
she said, ** Thank you, sir.” 

As I laid down the slate, I said laughingly, “ You are 
entirely welcome.” 

The attention of the class and teacher had by this time 
been attracted to us, and the teacher said : ° 

‘What made you thank him, Millie?” 

* You know,” said the blushing girl, and then the class 
smiled. 

“Yes, I do know, and I'll tell the gentleman. Millie 
has thought she was very stupid in her arithmetic, and I 
have found lots of fault with her ; but about a month ago 
I learned of a new way to teach arithmetic, and I put the 
class upon it at once, and they have all done splendidly 
ever since. Millie has been very happy to know how to 
do her examples without any help, and you are the first 
visitor we have had, and it was funny you took up her 
slate ; but when you commended her it was a pleasure to 
her, you see.” 

* Where did you learn the new method ?” I asked. 

* Where did I, girls ’” 

“In your educational paper.” 

“ Yes, sir, in my JOURNAL OF Epucation.” 

* And I wrote the article,” was my reply, with a bit of 


said the teacher. 


pride that I ought not to acknowledge. 


PARAPHRASE. 

Language exercises in the upper grammar grade are 
in some respects the most difficult to plan and direct. We 
have seen some of the best work in these classes in Cleve- 
land. The foundation of suecess with these teachers is 
that they teach their pupils to think independently, clearly, 
promptly, and interest them in subjects upon which chil- 
dren do not ordinarily write familiarly. We saw a gram- 
mar school class as appreciative of the Cary sisters, Dr. 


Holmes, Lowell, ete., as a high school class. We took 
away with us many interesting compositions, just as they 
were read in the class when we happened in upon them 
unexpectedly. The following paraphrase of * Little Gott- 
lieb,” by a grammar school girl in her regular work, is 
worthy the attention of teachers of this grade. It was 
not exceptionally good, although, all things considered, 
we think it equal to, if not a trifle better, than any other. 
We print it without changing a letter or punctuation-mark : 


LITTLE GOTTLIEB. 
Frau Munson. 

Across the Great Ocean in a country far from our own, once lived 
a little German boy whose name was Gottlieb. 

He lived with his mother in a small village, in Northern Ger- 
many; they dwelt in a part of the village, where the house’s where 
poor, and small but the house of Little Gottlieb was the poorest 
and smallest of them all. 

He was not large enough to work any the mother had to make 
enough to keep the hungry wolf from the door. And often at 
night beside his mother’s chair Little Gottlieb would sit and plan, 
the wonderful, and mighty things he would do if he ever became a 
man. 

One night she sat, and knitted while Gottlieb was in his usual 
place at her knee dreaming, and planning. one week from tonight 
will be Christmas eve, Little Gottlieb knew that on that day the 
Christ-child was born and that he sent presents to all his children 
upon this earth, 

But Gottlieb said. He will not find me because we are poor and 
our house is so small, and we who most need his gifts will not be 
remembered at all. 

Then all at once his eyes grew bright, and his face lighted up 
with smiles as a happy thought came to him he would write at once 
to the Christ-child and ask him for aid. 

Next day when the post-man brought letters from throughout the 
Land. he found one directed to the Christ-child in a child’s small 
and trembling hand. He was puzzled to know what to do with it 
but finally decided to give it to the Burgomaster whom he thought 
the wisest and best man in the town. When the Burgomaster 
opened the letter he looked almost dismayed to find it had come 
from a little child asking the Lord for aid. 

He hardly knew what to do or say but at Jast he spoke in a very 
gruff voice. ‘This must be a very small and foolish child to do such 
a thing as this. 

But when at night when his own little ones pressed close around 
his knee, and beg for a Christmas story, he could not help thinking 
of Little Gottlieb who probably had no kind father to tell him 
stories, but was probably shivering with the cold and very hungry. 
At last Christmas morning dawned bright and beautiful, Little 
Gottlieb could not sleep, but rose and went to his mother, he 
could not find her in her room so he ran quickly below and was ter- 
rified to find the Burgomaster there, and looking around he saw 
the hearth piled up with wood and the table heaped with dainty food. 
The Burgomaster came forward and laid his hand on little Gott- 
lieb’s head and asked him why he did such a foolish thing as to 
send a letter to the Christ-child. He said, ‘* You might have known 
it would never reach him.’’ 

Little Gottlieb looked up fear-lessly into the Burgomaster’s face 
and said ‘‘ The Christ-child sent them all the same, but he put the 
thought in your heart.’’ 


SEWING. 


The sewing annex of the city public schools is already an 
integral part of the system in large cities in all sections of 
the country, and it is only a question of time when the 
lower-grade cities and towns shall incorporate the scissors 
and needles. It is not a serious expense, is not an appre- 
ciable interruption of the regular work, does not demoral- 
ize the mental habits or discipline of the school. We 
commend to those thinking of this subject the admirable 
article from the pen of H. C. Hardon in the JourNAL of 
Jan. 27. But for the benefit of those who would like the 
facts cut short, we state some things true of the sewing 
in the Mather School, Boston. 

Time.—Two hours a week in the sixth, fifth, and 
fourth classes. 

Materials.—The pupils furnish scissors, needles, thread, 
and thimble but in case a pupil is not thus provided at 
home, the teacher provides her, either from a supply that 
collects miscellaneously without expense or from funds 
provided by the city. This expense to the city is a mere 
trifle for the entire year. The cloth is mostly brought 
from home, provided by the parents, and returned to 
them when made up. It is rarely that any parent does 
In the 
case of wealthy parents who do not care for these things, 
they furnish the material, and the made articles are contrib- 
uted to the homes of the poor or to charitable institutions. 
In the cases of poor parents who will not, or do not, fur- 
nish cloth, there is always material enough, provided by 
disinterested friends or institutions, to be made up for 
charitable purposes. The question of materials, there- 
fore, is never a difficult one. 

The End.—The idea in Boston seems to be chiefly the 
acquiring of facility in doing the every-day home work 
with scissors and needles, the making of essentials, fitting 
the girl for life, enabling her to do many things that a 
housewife should know how to do even if circumstances 


not do this gladly and esteem it a great favor. 


never require her to do them. In some other cities it is 


more distinctively an educational, a training, process. 


In the Mather School,—in most, if not all, the Boston 


-|!schools,—they begin with the making of a bag in which to 


keep their work and materials for the year, and from that 
time almost every stitch is in the making of something 
There is no doll’s sewing; it is something for 


for use. 
for charity 


themselves, their brothers or sisters, or 
children. 

It must not be understood, however, that this tends to 
the plain routine work alone, for they early learn to 
adorn, beautify, and vary their work with all kinds of 
stitches, hems, tucks, frills, embroidery, etc. Every city 
in which sewing is not a part of the school work should 
see to it that the triumphal march of progress does not 


leave them behind the procession. 


PENMANSHIP. — (IL) * 
BY W. F. LYON, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 


In the first grade the slates should be ruled in staves, 
consisting of six lines and five spaces, and each space 
being three-sixteenths of an inch and the staves three- 
eighths of an inch apart. The copy on the blackboard 
should not be longer than to require one staff for its writ- 
ing. Upon the blackboard the lines of the staff should be 
one and a half inches apart and the staves three inches 
apart. On some accounts it is well to have the two upper 
lines red, th® next two blue, and the lower two red. 
Position at desk should be taught at once, and the slate 
used in the position that the book will occupy later. 
There is very little difficulty in securing the position in- 
dicated above and in holding the pupils toit. Great care 
must be exercised in having every pupil take position 
promptly and in seeing that it is exactly right. Directions 
should be given in clear language, in a kindly tone, and 
in a positive manner. 

Our rule is, at the word “ Ready” all take pencils, 
placing them in position for writing, with the point upon 
the slate just where the writing isto begin. At the word 
* Face ” every pencil is placed in the groove in the desk, 
very quickly, but quietly. At the word “ Look” the 
pencils are taken in hand and each pupil looks at the 
teacher. This exercise is to get their attention and give 
them facility in obeying directions. 

Everything is now ready for the lesson. The teacher 
asks them to count the lines in the staff upon the board 
as she points to them, beginning at the top and counting 
down to the fourth line. They then find this line on 
their slates and mark it by a little line to distinguish it 
from the others. She then draws a slanting, straight line 
from the first to the fourth line; she then talks about 
this line, asks questions about it, and fixes it and its slant 
upon their minds. They then make such a line. Let 
them exchange slates and talk about the lines upon them. 
Have them practice till they can make one straight line 
correctly ; when they can do this let them put another 
beside it; let them make several groups of two, then 
groups of three, then four, finally of five. Our experience 
is that the straight lines can be well made in a week or 
ten days. The right curve may then be introduced. 
Begin on the fourth line, move upward and well to the 
right. Work upon this alone for some time, proceeding 
When this 
is mastered, connect it at the top with the straight line, 
and make the two together. Count one for upward 


stroke and two for downward; speak words one, two, 


in the same manner as with the straight line. 


promptly, with a slight accent on two, so they will move 
quicker on that. In this way they will learn to strike at 
the base line instead of feeling after it. Now add an- 
other right curve and we have a small i three times as 
large as they will use in their regular work. They will 
have a correct form indelibly fixed upon their minds. 
They will also have found a way to move their hands 
which you have not told them anything about, and you 
have followed the principle, “ Never tell a child what he 
can find out himself.”’ 

When the small i can be well made, three spaces high, 
change that to two spaces, and practice upon this in the 
same manner as upon the previous form. Look well after 
position, the form of the letter, its slant, the holding of 
the pencil, and the execution. By adding another 7 to 
the one already formed, we have the wu, and by changing 
the last part of the u slightly we have w; changing the 
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first two curves of uv from right to left, we have n ; make 
three left curves and three straight lines, and we have m ; 
connect the first part of » with the last part of w, and we 
have v. By using this process of letter-building, using 
what the child has as a basis, and adding to that, little 
by little, something entirely new to him, we keep his in- 
terest, and the writing period will be the pleasantest of 
the day. 

The thirteen short letters should be made not less than 
two spaces high, until the semi-extended letters are 
reached, after which they may be brought down to one 
space. In one year the child should learn to make all 
the small letters accurately, and should have a fair knowl- 
edge of capitals. 

The second grade should use long, well-sharpened 
lead pencils and books ruled in staves of six lines and 
five spaces, the lines one eighth of an inch apart; 
and the staves one fourth of an inch apart; the third 
and fourth lines blue, the others red. Using the new in- 
strument upon a new surface will make it necessary to go 
over much the same ground as was gone over the first 
year. New exercises may be invented, but the thirteen 
short letters should be made not less than two spaces 
high, until the semi-extended letters have been reached. 
Words may be used earlier in the second than in the first 
year, and longer words. In both cases, as soon as letters 
enough have been learned to make a word, they should 
be put together, but no letter should ever be used in a 
word that has not been well studied separately. As soon 
as the child takes the lead pencil, he should be taught the 
correct way of holding it, which he will readily adopt if 
the previous training with the slate pencil has been right ; 
that is, if he has been taught to use it pointing over the 
right shoulder. The first thing aimed at should be per- 
fect pen-holding. 

Gymnastics or calisthenic exercises are useful in con- 
nection with the writing lesson. A finger exercise will be 
found very good. The teacher should stand in front of 
the school, the right hand straight by the side; then 
swing the hand directly out from the body, sideways, to 
an upright position, quickly; bring it back to first posi- 
tion; have children do the same. Repeat this two or 
three times, until they can follow you. Now ask them to 
watch your hand ; as it goes up, separate the second and 
third fingers; try this several times; then separate the 
The 
whole exercise need not occupy more than two minutes ; 
it will amuse the children. Lead them to think of their 


fingers, and after a few days they will be able to separate 


first and second fingers; then third and fourth. 


When the fingers obey the will, pen- 
holding becomes very simple. The teacher should take 
the pencil in her hand and hold it where all can see; 
call their attention to it, show them where it crosses the 
first finger (which is right where a ring would be worn on 


the fingers at will. 


that finger), and then point out to them where the second 
finger is, and where the thumb touches the pencil. This 
A draw- 
ing of a hand on the blackboard will help greatly. Chil- 


will have to be repeated frequently with some. 


dren will look at a picture, though it may be imperfect. 

The third year is the proper time to take pen and ink. 
The children by this time have learned the form, position 
at desk, and pen-holding, so that we may now give partic- 
ular attention to the new implement. The great source 
of trouble is the ink, but if the desks are supplied with 
corked ink-wells, much of this diffieulty will be avoided. 
It will be necessary to return once more to first principles, 
and go over nearly the same ground as that over which 
we traveled the second year, but we can move more rap- 
idly. We can use more words and much longer words. 
The work in the first few weeks of this year must be 
slowly and very carefully done. There must be no scrib- 
bling allowed, and the children should be taught that blot- 
ting is disgraceful. The slovenly practice of throwing 
ink from the pen upon the floor should never be allowed. 
Writing-books, ruled in same manner as those used in 
the second year, will be found well calculated for this 
work. The pen should have a rather broad, flexible 
point. The pen-holder should be light, tapering toward 
the upper end ; those with rubber tips for holding the pen 
are best, as the fingers will not slip easily upon them. 


Ir is a long way from the ideal to the practical.—Col. 
W. Parker. 


CHICAGO LETTER. 


It is a promising sign when men, prominent in politics, jurispra- 
dence, or literature, leave their cares and responsibilities behind 
them, for a brief period, for the purpose of saying a few words of ! 
encouragement and cheer to those about to make their start in life. 

His honor Mayor Roche was at the Jones School, Robt. T. 
Lincoln at the King, and Stephen A. Douglas, Jr., at the Haven. 
As it is as impossible for one person to occupy two places at the 
same time as it is for two persons to occupy the same place at the 
same time, we were obliged to submit gracefully and time ourselves | 
so as to hear a portion of two programs. 

James R. Doolittle, Jr., ex-president of the Board of Education, 
was present at the Douglas School. The class numbered 5, the 
largest in the city. Mr. Doolittle informed the class that he had 
had a prophetic dream, in which he beheld a new edifice in the 
place of the old Douglas School; that the new was to be a two- 
story building, with twelve rooms on either floor, and that it would 
be the finest in the city; but, he added, ‘‘ no building, however 
costly and elegant, can be too good for the children of the Douglas 
School district. He was warmly applauded at the close of his 
remarks, 

It has always been our conviction that Mr. Doolittle has the 
most thorough appreciation of what our schools can and ought to 
do, and we felt strongly confirmed in our belief after listening to 
his remarks to the pupils of the class of ’87. 

The program of exercises was exceptionally fine. The ‘* Book 
Review on Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’? by Miss Lily Kramer, would 
have graced the columns of any of our magazines. The young girl 
closed her review with, ‘‘ I would rather be the author of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin than the empress of all the Indies.’’ 


An illustrated exercise on ‘‘ Labor Saving Machinery,’’ by Wm. 
B. Holmes, was excellent, but as his drawings can be inspected at 
the National Exhibit, comments would be supertiuous. 

Judge Julius S. Grinnell, who, as Principal Brayton remarked, 
** needs no introduction,’’ was present at the Raymond School, and 
made some excellent remarks to the class on the events of the day 
and on the duties of the pupils as American citizens that will long 


be remembered by the members of the class. What an incentive] _ 


to noble deeds and thoughts his eloquent words may prove to be, 
time alone can tell, The fine, commodious hall in the new build- 
ing was tastefully decorated with flags, pictures, and flowers. The 
work prepared by pupils for the National Exhibit was ready for in-| 
spection, and parents looked it over with much interest. The com- 


positions of the eighth grade were specially fine, as was the writing} ~ 
in the lower grades. é 


The past year has been a prosperous one for the schools of Chi- 
cago, and superintendent and teachers have reason to be thankful 
for the past and hopeful for the future. M. W. 


FACTS. 


WORDS, 


We become conscious of love and aware of danger. 

Apparently the sun revolves around the earth ; evidently the earth 
revolves about the sun. 

The dark day which, nearly a century ago, was a source of terror 
to all Europe, was preternatural, aside from the usual course of 
events. The resurrection of the dead is supernatural, above and 
beyond the usual course pursued by nature. In putting to death 
his own sons Brutus was unnatural, acting contrary to the natural 
feelings. 

Many newspaper writers use the word transpire wrongfully, sup- 
posing it to mean to take place ; authoritatively it means to escape 
from secrecy. The action of the board has not yet transpired. 
It occurred to me that you might have Aappened on an explanation 
of the condition of things. 


OUR COUNTRY, 


The United States is valued at $276,000,000 more than Great 
Britain, the richest of all the nations of the old world, notwith- 
standing the former is only a little over 100 years old. In 1880 her 
wealth was estimated at $45,642,000,000, more than sufficient to 
buy the empires of Russia and Turkey, the kingdoms of Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, and Italy, together with Australia, South 
Africa, and all of South America, including lands, mines, cities, 
factories, palaces, ships, flocks, herds, jewels, moneys, sceptres, 
diamonds, and the homes of 177,000,000 people. In size, also, our 
Republic takes first rank. Eighteen states as large as Spain, 31 
states as large as Italy, or 60 states as large as England and Wales, 
would be necessary to form a territory as large as that of the United 
States. If we should take five of the six first-class powers of Eu- 
rope,—Great Britain and [reland, Germany, France, Austria, and 
Italy,—and add to them Spain, Portugal, Switzerland, Denmark, 
and Greece, and combine all into one mighty empire, the piece 
of territory thus formed could be laid down time after time in the 
United States east of the Rocky Mountains. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

Shoe pegs were introduced about 1818. 

Alabama devotes one third of its income to schools, 

Gas was adopted in Boston, as a means of illumination, in 1822. 

The Rutland (Vt.) marble quarries give employment to 3,000 
men. 

The district of Maine was separated from Massachusetts in 1819. 

About 1820 portable, and so-called fire-proof, safes were intro- 
duced for sale into New York. They were imported from France. 

A manufactory for sheet copper was started in Massachusetts in 
1802, the first one of the kind in the United States. 

In 1797 the manufacture of straw braid for hats and bonnets was 
originated in Dedham, Mass. 

In 1800 the Mississippi Territory was organized, and Indiana 
Territory formed, with St. Vincennes as its capital. 

The pillory was used for the last time in Boston on the 22d of 
November, 1801. 

The manufacture of school slates, the first of its kind in the United 
States, was established in 1826 in Pennsylvania. 

France has an agricultural school with a farm of 400 acres for 
girls. It has about three hundred pupils. 

The census of 1880 shows that there are 1,966,742 German born 
citizens in the United States to 1,854,571 Irish born. 

The people of the United States eat about 500,000 cans of French 


sardines every year, and about 6,000,000 tins of Maine herring. 


The Edgar Thompson Steel Works, Braddock, Penn., are the 
largest steel-rail mills in the world. The grounds contain thirty- 
five acres. 

A diamond has been found in South Africa that weighs 475 


| carats, surpassing all the famous stones in size and brilliancy. It 


is now in Amsterdam to be cut. 

Edwin Arnold has found that the ship ‘‘ Mayflower,’’.of Pilgrim 
fame, was chartered in 1650 by the East India Company, to get a 
cargo of rice. She was lost on her homeward voyage. 

Frost Bells are used in California to warn vine owners of danger 
to grapes. A wire is run from a thermometer to a bell indoors, so 
that the alarm is rung if the temperature falls below a certain point. 
This notifies the owner who lights fires in the field to protect his 
crop. 

The Government of Bombay, Ind., has decided to adopt a course 
of study for technical training. ‘The departments are to be agri- 
eulture, art industries, and mechanical industries. The college at 
Poonah is to be the center of the agricultural department, with 
small schools throughout the province. The government is trying 
to elevate the people and bring capital and labor into closer rela- 
tions, and distinctly states that its new move is not academic, 


GREAT DEEDS IN OLD AGE. 
rHE WISES’ AND BEST MEN HAVE WORKED TO THE END, 
Suppose, then, we agree to call no man old till he is past 65. 
Let us set down the names of some of the illustrious people of the 
world who have prolonged their days of usefulness after that age. 
We shall make a table of them, and begin it with those who have 
died at 70,—that is to say, with those in whom the springs of life 
have not stood still till they have had at least seven years of old age. 
It will be found, however, to be far from exhaustive, and every 
reader may find pleasure in adding to it from his own stock of in- 
formation : 
ive at Death. 
7V—Columbus, Lord Chatham, 
Petrarch, Copernicus, Spal- 
lanzani, Boerhaave, Gall. 
71—Linneeus. 
72—Charlemagne, Samuel Rich- 
ardson, Allen Ramsay, John 
Locke, Necker. 
73—Charles Darwin, Thorwald- 
sen. 
74— Handel, Frederick the Great, 
Dr. Jenner. 
75—Haydn, Dugald Stewart. 


Age at Death. 

80—Plato, Wordsworth, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Kant, 
Thiers, William Cullen. 

8l1—Butfon, Edward Young, Sir 
Ed. Coke, Lord Palmerston. 

82—Arnauld. 

83—Wellington, Goethe, Victor 
Hugo. 

84—Voltaire, Talleyrand, Sir 
William Herschel. 

85—Cato the Wise, Newton, Benj. 
Franklin, Jeremy Bentham. 


76—LBossuet. 86—Earl Rassell, Edmund Hal- 


ley, Carlyle. 
Wesley. 
80-- Michael Angelo. 
90—'Titian. 
100— Fontenelle. 


77— Thomas Telford, Sir Joseph 
Banks, Lord Beaconsfield, 
78—Galileo, Corneille. 

70—Wm. Harvey, Robt. Steven- 
son, Henry Cavendish, 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 
Original puzzles, answers, and all other correspondence relating to the 


department, should be addressed to LITERARY East 
Sumner, Maine. 


CUARADE, 


While climbing second high third one winter night, on a hunting 
excursion, [ saw by the dim light a pair of bright, fiery eyes, glar- 
ing at me from a clump of bushes. Supposing it to be but a stray 
Jirst, 1 was about to pass on, but noticing, as it moved, that it 
made a considerable second third of disturbance in the bushes, I 
fired. You may judge of my surprise when I found that I had 
killed a large and ferocious whole. WickED WILL. 
ENIGMA: 24 LETTERS, 

My 13, 6, 10, 12, is a reptile. 

My 21, 2, 3, 18, is a bird. 

My 7, 11, 16, is an insect. 

My 20, 19, 6, 20, 1, 22, 23, 
certain branch of learning. 

My 9, 4, 17, 8, is used when snow is on the ground. 

My 6, 24, is an exclamation. 

My whole names two inventions of the present century, each of 
which gives employment to many persons. FRANK BATEs. 


14, 15, 5, is a person versed ina 


WORD SQUARE, 
3. Again. 
4. A noisy instrument. 


WwW. W. 


1. To boast. 
2. A town in Nevada. 


LETTER CHANGES, 

1. Change the third letter of an animal, and have a tree. 

2. Change the fourth letter of a tree, and have a flower. 

3. Change the second letter of a flower, and have an artifice. 

4, Change the first letter of an artifice, and have a building ma- 
terial. 

5. Change the fifth letter of a building material, and have a 
carpenter's tool. 

6. Change the fourth letter of a carpenter's tool, and have a 
shackle. 

7. Change the first letter of ashackle, and have a kind of dog. 

&. Change the second letter of a kind of dog, and have a person 
of a certain occupation, 

9, Change the second letter of a person of a certain occupation, 
and have an emblem of royalty. 

10. Change the first letter of an emblem of royalty, and havea 
fine fabric. 

11. Change the fourth letter of a fine fabric, and have a bird. 

12, Change the fifth letter of a bird, and have an animal. 

ETHEL AMES, 


ANSWERS TO ECLIPSES OF JUNE 16. 

ONE SYLLABLE CHARADE.—Dear (D. R.). 

HIppDEN PARTS OF SPEECH.—1l. Noun. 2. Verb. 3. Pro- 
noun. 4, Adverb. 5, Conjunction. 6. Participle. 7. Prep- 
osition. 

DIAMOND.— C 

L A 
AT 
C ERE D 
R E D 
R 


Worp SyNCOPATIONS.—1. S-tar-ling, sling. 2. S-tart-led, 
sled. 3. B-ask-et, bet. 4. Sin-gin-g, sing, 5. C-our-age, cage. 
7. B-rack-ets, bets, 
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Cuicaco is to give Mr. Howland two assistants, in ad- 
dition to Dr. Burroughs and Mr. Delano, who have so 
long and ably completed the supervisory trio. 


TracuEers who require the pupils to memorize indef- 
nitely should memorize a little themselves, with syste- 
matic regularity, that they may “know how it is them- 
selves.” 

“Tue mastery of iron in skilled work puts iron into 
the mind and character,” said the enthusiastic principal of 
the Philadelphia Industrial School recently. 
mechanical mastery that very nearly justifies that remark, 


There is a 


and we saw it approximately attained in his school. 


Our readers will find in another column the second of 
a short series of articles on Penmanship by W. F. Lyon, 
Supt. of Writing in the City Schools of Youngstown, O. 
Anything more sensibly practical and thoroughly séientific 
than the methods there described, the outcome of success- 


ful experience, is rarely given on this subject. 


Tue statement is made, upon what would seem to be 
good authority, that there is never any difficulty in disei- 
pline in connection with industrial art, manual training, 
or sewing in schools. If this shall prove to be a general 
truth regarding the * practical annex ”’ of the school, then 
there will be a gain not down in the program. 


MEMORIZING gems should not take the place of mem- 
orizing entire poems or extended selections. There is a 
possibility of * gem” work forming a habit of doing frag- 
mentary work all through life,—saying little things that 
are good, with no power of logical connection in thought 
or of analytical grip. The memorizing of a poem occa- 
sionally counteracts such tendency. 

Tue latest contribution to the Boston-Arithmetical 
problem is the sensible and able paper by James S. Mur- 
phy, Esq., a prominent and influential member of the 
Boston School Board, which will be found on another 
page. 
Walker, and the position taken is the golden mean be- 


This was given recently in reply to General 


tween the minimum of time and topics advocated by Gen- 
eral Walker, and the maximum amount urged by Super- 
visor Peterson. We think this is an article which every 


teacher and school officer will find helpful and suggestive. 


Ir is a misfortune that teachers so rarely meet the su- 
perintendent or supervisor out of school. The very pres- 
ence of the man as a critic puts the teacher at a disadvan- 
tage, and makes her ill at ease. If the supervision idea 
is to be universally adopted, as an acquaintance with the 
Middle and Western States would lead one to believe, 
then an effort should be made at once to establish the 
most genuinely cordial relations of an advisory and mutu- 


ally helpful nature, removing entirely the attitude of 


critic, in which the teacher naturally places the superin- 
tendent. Ifthe two cannot work together, great harm 
may come to the school system ; if they can, then it will be 
the greatest modern boon to the schools. 


ScHOOL ATTENDANCE should be regular and punctual. 
In this we are all agreed, and yet to secure it is no easy 
matter. It must not be sought by scolding the pupils who 
are present. Some aid may be received by means of 
prizes for perfect attendance, by sending a postal of in- 
quiry to the parents or the pupil, by a personal call. The 


‘Isecret of ultimate success is in securing a public sentiment 


which makes ‘needless absence so unpopular as to lead 
both pupils and parents to avoid it. The Sunday school 
is sure to do good work whenever it approximates the 


same regularity in attendance that marks the record of 


the public school. 


SuRGICAL SKILL can do almost anything with the de 
formed body, even straightening the club-foot into normal 
condition, and it relies upon habit to adjust the details, if 
only it is placed right and secured for a little, until the 
direction and activities are determined. The mind is in- 
finitely more susceptible, and there is scarcely a mental 
deformity that may not be righted with comparatively 
Teachers must be mental surgeons, as it 
This cannot 


slight effort. 
were. ‘They must approximate the expert. 
be demanded or expected of the average teacher who has 
but $40 or $50 a month, but the superintendent, the 
principal, or some one who can be called in, should be 
an expert, and to him appeal should be made in the case 
of every specially stupid or dull pupil. Mental deform- 
ity should not be allowed to become a habit. 


GERMAN OR LATIN. 


Henry Carey Baird writes a vigorous article in the 
Philadelphia Jnquirer, of June 14, attacking a proposi- 
tion before the Board of Education of that city, to increase 
the time given to Latin in the high school by thirty-three 
and a third per cent., transferring German to near the 
close of the course, while political economy is partially 
sacrificed, and mechanical and engineering drawing are 


entirely sacrificed. He says of this proposed change : 


** Mechanical and engineering drawing lie at the basis of the pro- 
fessions to which they belong, while no physician, no surgeon, no 
chemist, no pharmacist, no civil or mechanical engineer, no scien- 
tifie man, indeed no educator, can be considered fully equipped for 
his work unless he be a thorough master of the German language, 
for the reason that a vast body of knowledge which concerns him 
is only accessible to him through the agency of that language. So 
far from condemning the study of modern languages in this coun- 
try, every indication points to the fact thnt here is the most serious 
deficiency in the education of our people, as it is of the English, 
and this study should be enlarged and extended. Within a few 
days I have seen, in an English periodical, the statement that Ger- 
mans find it more easy to obtain situations in London than English- 
men, one reason given therefor being their superior knowledge of 
languages.’’ 


COLLEGE STUDENTS AT WORK. 


The proportion of Harvard students who earn a part or 
the whole of the money needed for their expenses in col- 
lege, by work of some sort during vacation or term time, 
is larger than those who consider it a fashionable institu- 
For the benefit of this class, Mr. 
Frank Bolles, the secretary of the college, has established, 


tion might suppose. 


in an experimental way, a bureau of employment, where 
applications may be received, both from students in search 
of work and from those who might wish to employ them. 
The bureau promises to be a success, and of great assist- 
ance to students of limited means, and it is to be hoped 
that Mr. Bolles’ clever idea may become a regular feature 
of the college. 

A very interesting side of the matter is presented by a 
study of the preferences expressed by the students as to 
the work they wished to do. Teaching and tutoring 
stand high on the list, of course, but “ out-door work,” 
farm work, places as deck hands on steamers, as hotel 
clerks, as carpenters, horse-car conductors, were requested 
by others, showing a manly spirit of willingness to do any 
honest labor that speaks well for the men and their future 
success. Several, in fact, were willing to accept ‘ any- 
thing except canvassing,” and a man who goes to work in 
that way is sure to find work and do well at it. 


IN MEMORY OF MISS CROCKER. 

When Miss Lucretia Crocker was elected to the Boston 
Board of School Supervisors some years ago, Master 
Chase of the Dudley school showed his appreciation of 
the onward movement, his gallantry, and his good sense, 
by immediately requesting that she be assigned for duty 
to his school. The kindly compliment and the apprecia- 
tion were returned in kind, and though Miss Crocker’s 
services were often subsequently requested in most flatter- 
ing terms, yet no school, probably, ever crept more closely 
into her affectionate thought and regard than did her first 
charge, the Dudley School. When she laid down her 
work last fall, none mourned her more sincerely than the 
Dudley School boys. On Arbor Day one of the two 
beautiful Japanese larches planted by the boys was at 
their suggestion named for her; and on their graduation 
day last week, no part of the exercises was delivered with 
deeper feeling than Whittier’s beautiful poem “Gone,” 
and the hymn “ Hark, hark, my Soul,” heavily underlined 
with black on the program, and given in memory of their 
beloved supervisor and friend. 

This appreciation of the work and worth of another, 
more especially of one who walks the quiet, almost hidden 
ways of the teacher or educator, is too rare nowadays, 
even among grown persons; but to find so sincere and 
charming an expression of it among young people, among 
boys at their most thoughtless age, is indeed noteworthy 


and admirable. 


KANSAS. 


The East knows altogether too little of the West. We 
have recently studied the country beyond the Missouri for 
the seventh time in twelve years, and our wonder at its 
character and characteristics was never so great. When 
we first saw the great plains in 1875, cursed with grass- 
hoppers that ate crops until the land looked as though a 
fire had swept over it, there was a serious question 
whether it were worth while for the railroads to complete 
lines already projected, or maintain all that were then open. 
But every road then contemplated has enriched its owners, 
scores of new roads have been run everywhere, and present 
indications are that greater things are in store for Kansas 
by way of roads and dividends than have been dreamed 
of inher philosophy. ‘The grasshopper is a tradition that 
the oldest settler would make you believe he had forgot- 
ten, and the cornfields in the middle of June showed corn 
ten feet high, with a promised crop far in advance of any- 
thing in her previous history. There are towns in which 
the real estate boom, while apparently healthy, rivals that 
of the most rustling mining camp of historic days. 

It is but about thirty years since the pioneers camped 
on these plains, and already there are cities like Law- 
rence that are as “ cut and dried” in their conservatism 
as any college town in the East, boasting already of the 
best collection of native fossils in America, with high ap- 
preciation of classic music, with churches that seem al- 
ways to have been organized so critical is their theologic 
and wsthetie taste, with a state university so thoroughly 
appointed and so ably manned that it looks with real East- 
ern commiseration upon less fortunate institutions. 

Kansas is one of the newest of the new states, whose 
treeless plains impress themselves upon the transconti- 
nental traveler, and yet we spent a week in one of the 
loveliest groves on the continent at Ottawa, and it was 
not a cottonwood grove either, but native oak,—white 
and red,—linden, maple, walnut, elm, locust, mulberry, 
In this grove were tented 
2000 students, old and young, while in two weeks nearly 


willow, buttonwood, sycamore. 


60,000 day tickets were sold to those who were apprecia- 
tive of the literary, musical, and patriotic feast spread by 
the Assembly managers, making audiences whose earnest- 
ness and size would surprise a lecturer if he found it any- 
where in the older states. 

Kansas owes much to her historic associations, to 
her climate, soil, railroads, and public-spirited citizens, 
but it grows upon us as we study the state that she owes 
more than she herself appreciates to her liberal public 
school policy ; to the men who have been active in direct 
ing educational interests; to her higher institutions of 
learning; to the rank and file of her teachers, whose 


character, intelligence, and zeal have moulded the gener- 
ation that engages public thought and directs public 


interests. 
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ENGLISH IN COLLEGES. 


College men have long borne the reproach of writing 
worse English than high school boys, and it cannot be 
denied that this has been not wholly unmerited. In pre- 
paring for college, mathematics, the languages, and other 
studies, have usually received more time and attention 
than English, perhaps because regarded as more difficult, 
and to the lack of proper preparation was added a seem- 
ing indifference to this topic in the subsequent college 
courses. 

We are glad to see, however, that Harvard, under the 
able and enthusiastic leadership of Professor Hill, is 
working a marked reform in this department. In 1875 
the English instruction given at Harvard was very much 
like that in the majority of our colleges of to-day. Not 
until after a year had been spent in college was the stu- 
dent taught any English, and then only the principles of 
rhetoric and elocution, with a little writing. In the third 
and fourth years rhetoric was again prescribed, with ex- 
ercises in writing. Besides this meagre amount of En- 
glish training, there were three courses which could be 
taken at the option of the student. One was a superficial 
history of English literature, while the other two were tech- 
nical courses in Anglo-Saxon and the development of the 
language. 

Now, however, the English department has in all 
nineteen courses, four of which are prescribed. These 
courses have three objects in view: First, a scientific 
knowledge of the origin and development of the English 
language and literature ; second, a general acquaintance 
with English literature ; and third, proficiency in English 
composition. For the first of these is sought in a minute 
examination of the language and writings of the different 
authors from the Anglo-Saxons down to the 19th century. 
There are six courses in this line, given by Prof. F. J. 
Child, and the instruction is detailed and scientific. The 
second is provided for by five courses, conducted by Pro- 
fessors Hill, and Briggs, and Mr. Barrett Wendell. In 
these courses the students are not crammed with facts and 
dates, but are led to read and form opinions of their 
own. In the third object sought there has been the great- 
est undergraduate awakening, that is, in the composition 
work, There are seven courses in this work, four of 
which are prescribed, and include lectures on rhetoric, 
with study of various authors and short written exercises, 
for the freshman year ; twelve themes in various styles 
of composition, with lectures on the same, for the sopho- 
mores; and the writing of forensics or argumentative 
compositions for the junior and senior years. Besides 
these prescribed courses there are optionals in advanced 
literary work, which may be taken by those who have 
done good writing in previous courses. 

The details of this work, which we have not space to 
give here, show the whole to be so sensible and practical 
that we are not surprised to learn from “ A Harvard 
Senior’s ” article, ina recent number of the Sunday Her- 
ald, that the number taking the courses as at present ar- 
ranged has increased so rapidly that English now ranks 
as one of the most popular studies at the university. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLIES. 


Teachers appreciate the intellectual dissipation that 
comes to young people after leaving school, knowing that 
frequently the greater devotion to study in school leads to 
the greater rebound into intellectual indifference, and they 
welcome with special heartiness the Assembly movement, 
which now reaches at least half a million through the 
forty-five gatherings, North, South, East, and West. In 
addition to the miscellaneous multitude who, through the 
auditoriums, listen to the ablest popular orators and mu- 
sicians of the country, there are tens of thousands of 
‘‘ dead-in-earnest ’’ men and women, who study literature, 
art, language, and science, in addition to the classes in 
Bible study and Bible teaching, availing themselves of 
plans and companionships for home study in anticipation of 
reassembling a year hence. It is easy for those who know 
nothing of these gatherings except from hearsay and 
prejudice, or from a casual glance at an Assembly at a 
popular hour, to criticise, availing themselves of the well- 
established principle of action that “any fool can criticise 
that of which he knows nothing,” but from an acquaint- 
ance with several of the leading Assemblies during the 
past five years we have unqualified confidence in the 


quantity, quality, and spirit of the work done and the 
way in which it is done. 

Thirteen years only have passed since Dr. J. H. 
Vincent called together thousands of earnest men and 
women at Lake Chautauqua, and already the forty-five 
Assemblies are under the same general plan, influenced 
largely by the same general management. It is this 
unanimity of action that enables these gatherings to bring 
to this country such a man as President Fairbairn of 
Mansfield College, Oxford University, England ; to bring 
from the Pacific Coast such a classic teacher and elegant 
platform lecturer as Col. Homer B. Sprague ; to take into 
an educational gathering men of such popular gifts as 
Hon. George W. Bain, Hon. R. G. Horr, and Hon. John 
D. Long. 

The managers of these Assemblies, the men who organ- 
ize classes, teaching and inspiring teachers, are men of 
genius, men whose knowledge of the art as well as of the 
science of teaching gives them deserved prominence as 
educators. Dr. Vincent stands, by natural tact and ex- 
perience, at the head of this list, while Dr. J. L. Hurlbut, 
Dr. A. E. Dunning, Prof. R. S. Holmes, Dr. B. T. 
Vincent, and Dr. A. H. Gillet have practically equal skill 
as instructors and directors. These men have had as 
much wisdom in what they have not attempted as in what 
they have done. Publie-school teachers and teaching have 
been very generally left for professional schools at Chau- 
tauqua, Saratoga, Asbury Park, Round Lake, Martha’s 
Vineyard, Glens Falls, Niagara Falls, Amherst, Ann 
Arbor, Normal Park, ete., but they have furnished the 
highest literary inspiration, the closest study of Shakes- 
peare, Milton, and other English classics, and they have 
created the science of Sunday-school teaching upon peda- 
gogical principles. As the C. L. S.C. under Dr. Vincent 
gathers tens of thousands of students of essentials for 
scholarship, so the Assembly Normal Union under Prin- 
cipal A. E. Dunning teaches tens of thousands of men 
and women how to study the Bible, how to teach its 
It is an established fact that the Assembly idea 
It is equally 


truths. 
is a success, with its permanency assured. 
certain that it has possibilities which may be developed to 
the advantage of educational thought and_ philanthropic 
purpose. 

The forty-tive Assemblies of 1887 will certainly be 
largely increased in the near Chautauqua, 
Ottawa (Kan.), Framingham (Mass.), Crete (Neb.), 
Winona (Wis.), Round Lake (N. Y.), Monteagle (Tenn.), 
Lexington (Ky.), De Funiak (Florida), and their associ- 
ates, will soon receive to their fellowship Assemblies from 


future. 


every state in the Union. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


— Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, editor of the Magazine of American His- 
tory, is a member of thirteen learned societies, a life member of the 
American Historical Society, and a Fellow of the Clarendon His- 
torical Society of Edinburgh. 

— Supt. B. O. Bright, of Englewood, one of the brightest of 

the latest developed suburbs of Chicago, has had a remarkable 
success for the first year. His schools show the result of his work, 
to an uncommon degree, and his hearty reélection by a school 
board that has been much modified by the last election, and the 
uniform adoption of many propositions by him, show that an ap- 
preciative committee have the courage of their convictions. 
- — Of Miss Mary Marfree (‘‘ Charles Egbert Craddock’’) the 
Savannah News says that ‘‘ nobody who met the fragile, pale-faced, 
lame girl during her recent visit to New York found it easy to un- 
derstand how such a quiet little creature, who was obliged to sit to re- 
ceive her guests, could have obtained such a mountaineer’s familiarity 
with the rocks and the trees of the Tennessee crags, or have drawn 
such bold and masterly sketches of the rough characters who live 
among them. She writes like an active, fearless man, accustomed 
to every phase of a wild, out-of-door life. She looks like the most 
delicate of fireside-bred women.’’ She is small, with big eyes and 
dark hair; very simple, natural, and straightforward in conversa- 
tion, and modest to a degree. 

— Of the 149 members of the graduating class of Yale, 44 were 
engaged in remunerative occupations before entering college for 
periods varying in length from 12 years to three days, — the latter 
a man who undertook to black his brother’s boots and care for his 
uncle’s furnace. Although a few, — less than half a dozen, —of 
these 44 were engaged in occupations which could hardly be termed 
‘* rpemunerative,’’—for example, one man ‘‘raised fancy chickens 
and made $30 at an expense of $6,000, plus the service of the gar- 
dener,’’—still nearly all were actually engaged in ‘‘ earning a liv- 
ing.’’ Six taught school. Several others tutored before entering. 
Seven were engaged in farming, and the rest in miscellaneous pur- 
suits. One man was in the wholesale crockery business, fireman on 


an engine, teamster, school teacher, and bookkeeper. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY WILLIAM H. HILLS, 


INCOMPATIBLE. 


I. 
He was a Harvard student ; 
She was a country lass; 
He was more bold than prudent ; 
She was as green as grass. 


They met one long vacation : 
She loved him at its close. 

He felt the same sensation, 
But he did not propose. 


Ill. 
And why thus torn and bleeding 
Are both their poor hearts now ? 
In spite of all his pleading 
She would say ‘* Nope! ’’ and ‘* Haow ?”’ 


Whatever the newspaper of the future may be, it will never be 
what woman wants it to be, until it is wholly made up of love verses, 


‘deaths and marriages, and dry goods advertisements. 


It may be that we are wrong, but it has occurred to us that a 
patented seaside hammock with a reversible umbrella attachment, 
expressly for flirtation purposes, would make a Bell telephone for- 
tune for its inventor. 


Vor, et preterea nihil,—the girl who is shut up in the telephone 
box, and tries to be good natured, in spite of human nature and 
the weather. 


The seaside belle who really means to bring home a husband 
from the beach, gets from her physician, before she goes, an order 
to avoid sea bathing. 

One of the best ways to get cool this weather is to listen to the man 
who has a cottage at the beach. If the lies he tells about necessary 
wraps and extra blankets won’t make your blood run cold, there’s 
nothing in the world that will. 


One of the most mournful things in Nature must always be the 
inevitable tendency of the young man in love to imagine himself 
a poet. 


THIS AND THAT. 


— Emerson calls Jeremy Taylor the Shakespeare of divines. 

— The pioneer Boston architect was Charles Bulfinch, born in 
1763, 

— Henry Wilson was a cobbler at the bench until he was nearly 
twenty-one, 

— One day in the last of June 126 clergymen sailed from New 
York to Europe. 

— Gifford, the eminent English critic and essayist, was “ : 
uated ’’ from a cobbler’s bench. 

— Henry Ward Beecher's library, pictures, and bric-a-brac will 
be sold at auction next autumn. 

— King Leopold, of the Belgians, is preparing an elaborate his- 
tory of the conquest of England by the Normans. 

— William Cobbett, the English author and political writer, 
was a poor farmer’s boy, and entirely self-educated. 

— The perusal of DeFoe’s Essay on Projects, Dr. Franklin tells 
us, influenced the principal events and course of his life. 

—‘*The First Fight of the LIronsides,’’ by W. F. Halsell, 
bought by Congress for $5,000, will hang in the Senate chamber. 

— It is said of the poet laureate of England, that he has been 
known to re-write a poem twenty times and more before he was 
satisfied. 

— Austin Dobson, the English poet, is one of the chief clerks of 
the Board of Trade in London, where Edmund Gosse is one of his 
fellow-clerks. 

— Charles Lamb is described as having a face of “ quivering 
sweetness, nervous, tremulous, and so slight of frame that he looked 
only fit for the most placid fortune.”’ 

— Robert Lincoln says his father never traveled without having 
his copy of Shakespeare with him, and at odd moments read and 
committed to memory long passages. 

— Gen. Phil Sheridan, Gen. Thomas L. James, Gen. N. P. 
Banks, Ben: Perley Poore, and Benjamin P. Shillaber, author of 
the Mrs. Partington articles, all began life as newsboys or ‘ print- 
er’s devils.’’ 

— Samuel Cousins, the English engraver, devoted the sum of 
$75,000 to the founding of scholarships, in connection with the 
Royal Academy, for poor artists. Seven artists now receive $400 
each from this fund. 

— The latest royal recruit in the ranks of literature is Abdur- 
rahman Khan, the ameer of Afghanistan. His production is 
ealled Sas-rishtaye Islamiah Rum, but is not a temperance tract, as 
might be inferred from the title. 

— Hazlitt says of Gray, ‘‘ He was terrified out of his wits at the 
bare idea of having his portrait prefixed to his works, and probably 
died from nervous agitation at the publicity into which his name 
had been forced by his learning, taste, and genius.’’ 

— Though Longfellow was a lively, impetuous boy, he so disliked 
loud noises that on one Fourth of July he begged the maid to put 
cotton in his ears to deaden the sound of the cannon. In later life 
he would close the shutters during a thunder-storm because he dis- 
liked its violence, and on one of his book-plates was the motto, 
** Non clamor, sed amor’’ (Not noise, but love). 

— ‘* There is nothing more painful to contemplate than a picture 
of one’s self in a book or newspaper. If one is a beauty, one’s rep- 
utation is instantly destroyed, and if one cannot afford to have any 
percentage taken off one’s own looks, the consequences are that 
one’s secret hopes are blasted, and one’s most timid and modest 
confidence in one’s self forever a ruin.’’—Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett. 
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ARITHMETIC IN BOSTON SCHOOLS. 


[A speech delivered before the Boston School Committee by JAMEs 5S. 
MURPHY, Esq., a member of the School Board.) 


The recommendations of the Committee on Examinations for the 
most part meet my wishes. It is, however, strange to me that they 
should, in the second recommendation, advise us that nine topics in 
arithmetic ‘‘ should not be included in the required course of stud- 
ies,’ when the facts are that four of these nine topics are not now 
It has been stated here that two 
One of the re- 


in our required course of studys 
of the other five are taught only in a few schools. 
mainder, compound interest, can be taught any boy in ten minutes. 
Therefore, only two of the whole nine topics mentioned, viz., men- 
suration of the sphere, trapezoid, etc., and the metric system, deserve 
our consideration. 

I cannot bring myself to give my consent to the reduction of 25 per 
cent. proposed in the time given arithmetic. The Committee on Ex- 
aminations in their report give not one single reason for any such ac- 
tion. Indeed, their report bristled all over with good reasons for 
the rejection of this recommendation. The only argument in favor 
of a reduction of the time given to arithmetic has been presented by 
one gentleman of the Committee in his address. Not one single 
reason is given in the report of the Committee. It seems, there- 
fore, as if the report of the Committee were a compromise rather 
than a unanimous conclusion. Indeed, this recommendation is con- 
trary to every recommendation ever made to this Board by this 
Committee since the Committee was born. Read their report and 
you will see this yourselves. 

In 1878 they, for the first time, set down in the course of study 
the proportion of time to be given arithmetic. They gave it in 
grammar schools 14 per cent. more time than they now recommend. 
In 1883 the Committee was instructed ‘‘to take into serious consid- 
eration and report accordingly on the advisability of simplifying the 
course of study,’’ etc. These are the exact words of the order as 
quoted by this Committee in their report now before you. Did the 
Committee then simplify the course of study by a reduction in the 
time given to arithmetic ? No, sir; they increased the time again 
12% percent. They thus gave 28 per cent. more time to arithme- 
tic than they now recommend, 

In 1886, only last year, for the third time within ten years the 
course of study was again reviewed by this Committee and this 
School Board, and, says the report on our desks, *‘ half an hour in- 
crease in time allotted to arithmetic in the third and fourth gram- 
mar classes was made in deference to the advice of the masters.’’ 
Thus another increase in the time given arithmetic was made by 
the consent of all. In short, the whole record of this School Board 
has been a constant increase of the time given arithmetic. 

Of necessity there should be brought forward all-powerful, all- 
convincing reasons to persuade this Board to acknowledge so many 
errors, to persuade us that our every act in the past has been wrong. 
The report of the Committee on our desks does not give one single 
reason why we should reduce so radically the time for arithmetic. 
It does tell you why they increased the time in 1883 and 1886. 
Let anybody read the report and he will find nothing that does not 
favor the present order of things. You must come through to the 
recommendations at the end before you have any reason to 
suspect the committee would take one minute from the time given 
arithmetic. The report, as far as it goes, is one of the best written 
ever submitted to this Board. I submit it as a document in favor 
of my amendment ; i. e., in favor of the present time given this study. 

We find, therefore, that this report is opposed, if it be opposed 
to anything, to the reduction of time. All the reasons given us for 
a reduction in time have been contained in the address of one mem- 
ber of this committee, General Walker. He believes in a reduction 
in time because : 

Ist. There are nine topics taught which can with advantage be 
dispensed with. They are compound interest, compound propor- 
tion, compound partnership, exchange, equation of payments, cube 
root, similar surfaces, mensuration of the sphere, trapezoid, ete., 
and ‘‘ the metric system.’’ (Page 12.) 

2d. The problems and examinations given pupils are too difficult. 
(Page 16.) 

3d. There is not the same accuracy among the pupils common a 
generation ago. (Pages 16 and 17.) 

I think I can prove the gentleman is in error as to bases of his 
argument. It has been already shown that four of the nine topics 
mentioned by the gentleman are now on the optional list. Two of 
the remainder are taught only in a few schools, and may as well be 
on the optional list; and one, compound interest, would pot re- 
quire fifteen minutes of any pupil’s time. Therefore, the metric 
system and mensuration of the sphere and trapezoid are the only 
two topics on which we can save any time. We all know how very 
little time is given to these two topics. Therefore, the trivial time 
saved by placing these topics on the optional list will not justify us 
in striking off one-quarter of the whole time given arithmetic in 
our schools. 

When the gentleman complains of the treatment of his children 
as to arithmetic in the public schools, I turn to the record of the 
school to which his children would go and find in the grammar 
classes nine hours per week are given to this study, when only one 
half that time is allowed by the regulations, A splendid oppor- 
tunity is here offered the gentleman’s committee to enforce with 
great profit the present regulations of the School Board. In the 
primary schools of this district the disregard for the present regu- 
lation is much greater. Twelve hours are taken; our regulations 
allow but four. I do not wonder the gentleman finds fault with 
such tremendous doses of arithmetic, but I do wonder that he and 
his committee do not enforce the present rules in this school. Until 
the present regulations are given a fair trial it is hardly fair to decry 
them. Again, is it business-like to be making new regulations when 
present regulations are not respected ? Of what value are any reg- 


ulations unless the gentleman’s committee enforce them ? Four 
hours per week, on an average, are now allowed arithmetic in the 
primary schools, and four and one-half hours in the grammar. 

The committee state that only 26, just one half of the grammar 
schools, obey the regulations. Only 1, or much less than half of 
the primary schools, obey. Yet they ask for new regulations, 
crowding arithmetic into 3'¢ and 3 hours, when they allow some 
masters to-day to take 10 and 16 hours instead of the 43g and 4 
hours allowed. If the present regulations are not enforced, you 
will see at once how much more difficult will be the enforcement of 
the proposed new regulations. When the present moderate rela- 
tions are enforced properly, then and then only, in my opinion, will 
it be proper for this School Board to attempt a much more difficult 
labor; namely, to crowd arithmetic into 34 and 3 hours per week. 
When they now allow one master to take 16 of the 25 school hours 
in a week instead of 4 hours, it is evident the labor will be exceed- 
ing difficult. In addition to the masters who take more time than 
they are allowed, there are other masters who seek and desire more 
time. (See pages 23, 24, and 2 of the Committee’s report. ) 

To test the difficulty of the problems given in our schools, the 
gentleman selected 14 and sent them to the first, second, and third 
He complains that the percentage of suc- 

1 find the average per cent. was 54; 
Remember, only 50 per cent., 4 per 
I have known pupils to receive 
Therefore, 


classes of some schools. 
cessful answers was very low. 
this is not a bad percentage. 
cent. less, is required for diplomas. 
diplomas who only answered 40 per cent. successfully. 
when our pupils answered 54 per. cent. of his selected test problems, 
we have a right to think they did well. These problems, the gen- 
tleman says, were taken from the arithmetic now used in our schools. 
I find, however, they are in the Appendix, not in the body of the 
arithmetic ; they are not, strictly speaking, in the prescribed course. 
When our pupils can answer 54 per cent. of such problems, and we 
only require 50 per cent. of much easier problems answered for a 
diploma, I think you will agree that the record was good. I can 
add that these same problems have been tried since in the Eliot, 
Hancock, Wells, and Harris schools with better results. One of 
these schools achieved 77 per cent. of correct answers. 

These were the problems that were sent, ‘‘ illustrated by sufficient 
description or by actual example,’’ to Profs. Stanley Hall, Howi- 
Professor Howison admits that even these 
problems ‘‘ are not in kind and of necessity wrong.’’ We learn, 
too, that Prof. Stanley Hall, one of his authorities, lays down the 
outline of a course in arithmetic more extended than any I desire 
With the amendments offered, all topics 
considered by the committee as unnecessary will be omitted from 
the course of study, and we will be far within the danger line, much 
farther within that line, indeed, than Prof. Stanley Hall. 


son, James, Porter, ete. 


to see in our schools. 


The gentleman says our pupils are very inaccurate in arithmetic. 
To quote his own words (page 15): ‘‘ Unfortunately in this mat- 
ter of inaccuracy in the use of figures, resulting from the manner in 
which arithmetic is now taught in our schools, the evidence is over- 
whelming in character and amount.’’ He then says the master of 
a high school admits greater inaccuracy than a generation ago, the 
president of a bank the same, and some grammar school masters 
the same. It is too much to expect us to receive this evidence as 
** overwhelming in character and amount.’? When I was a boy I 
remember some presidents of banks had the same better opinion of 
the generation that had gone by. I have no doubt some high and 
grammar school masters had also the same opinion. The actual 
facts speak right out for themselves and destroy mere impressions. 
The impression of the president of the bank, the master of the 
high school and others is that we are not so accurate in arithmetic 
as we were a generation ago. What are the actual facts, the re- 
cords of which are open to every one here? There is greater accu- 
racy shown forth every year in diploma examinations. I have ex- 
amined the papers from year to year and find a gradual improve- 
ment, says Supervisor Peterson (page 30). The records of Harvard 
College for eight years past prove that our Boston graduates are 
more accurate to-day than ever before. (Page 26.) Finally, the 
fact is before you that forty years ago the pupils of two of our 
grammar schools answered correctly at a Franklin Medal examina- 
tion only 44 per cent. and 52 per cent., respectively. To-day these 
very same schools answered correctly 89 per cent and 6 per cent. 
of these very same problems. (Page 31, Peterson.) The differ- 
ence in favor of the boys and girls of to-day is astounding. This 
seems to be the ‘‘ evidence that is overwhelming in character and 
amount.’’ J] only wish our progress in all things was equal to the 
progress of our boys and girls in arithmetic since the last gen- 
eration, 

Another point should be mentioned which proves much for Bos- 
ton. Our High and Latin Schools are most deservedly popular, 
and attract many pupils from public and private schools through- 
out Massachusetts and other states. Our Committee on ac- 
counts can vouch for this. The records prove that our own gram- 
mar school graduates are much superior scholars in arithmetic to 
these new comers. It looks from all this evidence as if our Boston 
schools were not only in the first rank, but were the file leaders of 
that rank. 

In conclusion, let me touch a few points slightly : 

1. The Committee states no complaint has been made for five 
years against a single problem given at a diploma examination. 

2. Instead of great inaccuracy in our schools, the records show 
our public school pupils are more accurate than the pupils who come 
to Boston from private and other public schools. 

_3. There has been a gradual improvement in accuracy at our 
diploma examination. 

4. The records of Harvard College have been examined for eight 
years back, and show the same improvement. 

Thus all the recorded facts disprove the positions taken by the 
gentleman. 

I do not see how we can afford to lop off about one-quarter of 
the time given arithmetic at present. By placing the metric system 
and a part of mensuration on the optional list we can only save a 
few hours. What are a few hours in a course of study covering 
seven or eight years ? 
the radical act proposed. In the past this Committee has always 
recommended that the time given arithmetic should be increased. 

Now, they ask you to forget all they ever recommended in 1878, 
err last _ If arithmetic is not taught as it should 

Stes ah _— ma ters to give the subject less time. Let us 
a imuinish the time now given this important study, Let us omit 
opies that seem superfluous. Let us try to improve the spirit of 
the work done in our schools. Let us enforce whatever regulations 


we have made, and I feel sure that Boston need not fear compar- 
ison with the schools of any city on this continent. 7 


This trivial saving of time will not justify | d 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN THE SMALLER 
TOWNS. 


BY J. H. EDWARDS. 


A few years since a ‘‘ bonanza farmer’’ of Dakota took with him 
to that fertile territory one of the boy graduates of the graded school 
of an eastern country town. He wanted the help of a young man 
in managing his wheat farm, and was ready to give rapid promo- 
tion and a generous salary. But, with all his school opportunities, 
he found the lad unable to make a linch-pin, drive a plough, saw a 
board, keep a set of books, or write satisfactory business letters. 

He planned a new departure in the shape of an industrial annex 
to the town school. He started a subscription paper with a gener- 
ous sum, and has ever since been ready to supply lumber, tools, and 
intelligent counsel. The business men of the town joined heartily 
in the movement. Three years have now passed, and its success is 
universally recognized in that locality. This school is in Tidioute, 
Pa., a place of about 1,200 inhabitants, and the gentleman who has 
been the successful pioneer and patron of this successful experiment 
in manual education is Mr. J. L. Grandin, a local merchant and an 
extensive Dakota farmer. ‘The directors of the graded school in 
this small town have added to its literary course a thorough system 
of industrial training for the scholars in all the departments. The 
primary schools begin with practice in twenty different forms of 
kindergarten work. In the next grade paper cutting and folding 
are continued, crocheting, knitting, sewing of various useful kinds, 
with some cutting and fitting of elothes, a little embroidery, and 
plain and mechanical drawing are added. So far boys and girls 
work together. 

In the grammar and high school grades boys go into the work- 
shop, the girls continue sewing, cutting, fitting, and cookery. Doth 
engage in floriculture. Six large flower beds are laid out, one for 
the scholars of each room. This gives the practical basis of botan- 
ical instruction ; some agricultural chemistry is also taught. 

The building for the industrial annex has been put up eutirely by 
the boys under competent direction. It is 50x 20, withan L 20x 30, 
On the upper floor are work benches for 24 boys. 
rooms are a small engine and boiler, wood and iron lathes, a jig saw, 
and other machine tools; also a blacksmith’s forge and tinman’s 


In the lower 


apparatus. 

Work in the shops is made a premium for fidelity in the school- 
room. Failure here shuts a boy out of the shops. 
are so anxious to avail themselves of the privilege that the annex is 
a positive help to the work and discipline in the other departments. 
Each boy’s record is kept by his foreman, covering the time spent 
in the shops, kind of work done, materials used, and deportment. 
Two of the 
most competent among the boys are appointed foremen, which is 
found to work better than employing men for the purpose from 
outside. 

The results thus far are all that could be hoped for. 
jectors and parents are well satisfied with the experiment. 


The scholars 


The average time given is two or threa,bours a week. 


The pro- 
A publie 
spirited citizen offers a first and second choice among several town 
lots as prizes for care of tools and skill in workmanship. An in- 
dustrial exposition of work done by the scholars is to be held at the 
close of each school year, and the prizes then awarded. It may not 
be without significance to add that the principal, Prof. R. D. Craw- 
ford, is something of a mechanic himself, and a firm believer in 
the new departure. The success of his efforts proves the practica- 
bility of industrial education in the ordinary town school. 


CLEVELAND NOTES. 


The people of Cleveland, true to their New England origin, with 
their feet firmly planted on the Western Reserve, are staid aud 
conservative. Lecturers, actors, and singers complain that their 
audiences are coldly critical and lacking in enthusiasm. In one 
respect, however, do the people suffer themselves to show an ab- 
sorbing interest, and that is in their schools. This was again 
clearly shown on the evening of the 22d of June, when the Manual 
Training School was thronged with delighted people on the occa- 
sion of its semi-annual exhibition of work. The pupils were all 
busy in their respective departments, and each lathe, bench, and 
forge was surrounded by eager, admiring watchers. ‘The boys 
carried on their work under this scrutiny with a composure and 
accuracy that was marvelous. 

There are three departments,—the carpenter shop, turning and 
pattern shop, and forge shop. Complete collections of each boy’s 
work were on exhibition, with their mechanical drawings, and men 
of judgment and ability were warm in their praise of the skill 
shown and the excellence of the workmanship. 

The school was organized in 1885 by a stock company, and an 
annual tuition of $15 was charged, but in September it will be 
thrown open to all as a partof the public school system. Then 
the Scripture will be fulfilled, ‘‘ The rich and poor meet together.”’ 
Up to this time the pupils have nearly all come from wealthy or 
well-to-do families. It was refreshing to see the daintily reared 
sons of nabobs clad in overalls and blouses, their sleeves rolled up 
to the elbow, hands and faces black with dirt and smoke, toiling at 
~ — and forge as energetically as if starvation stared them in 

e face. 

When asked if they liked the school the boys’ faces would light 
up, and they would say ina tone one could not mistake, ‘* Guess I 

oe.” It’s just boss.’’ ‘‘ This is the kind of a school you don’t 
want to run away from!’’ It is also a fact that the boys from the 
Training School are among the brightest pupils in the high schools, 
so their manual training is an incentive to mental rank, not a de- 
traction from it, 

The principal, Professor Anderson, has rare ability in managing 
boys, and admirable influence over them. He understands, as 
only a few do, how to be kind without being familiar, and how to 
make comrades and companions of his pupils and not lose their re- 
spect for him or his influence over them, 


Cleveland, O, CLARA G, TAaa, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
the old designation of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
cation of size; we shali, therefore, here after, give the measures of books 
in inches, the number first given being the length. ] 


ABOUT BOOKS. 
AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. — A Few New Books FROM A 
REPRESENTATIVE Firm. — AMERICAN HisToRY AND 

RAPHY.—A CLUB OF ONE. 

The subject of the relations of authors and*publishers has of 
late elicited no small amount of newspaper discussion, and many 
authors’ grievances have been set forth, asserted, and denied. It is 
not an easy matter to obtain ideal justice, or a strictly fair division 
of profits between intellectual labor and the commercial medium by 
which it was brought to market. Authors, as a class, have gen- 
erally been both ignorant and careless in business matters. Trans- 
actions between authors and publishers have therefore, in accord- 
ance with inflexible law, usually resulted in the pecuniary advantage 
falling largely to that partner who is most intelligent in business 
dealings and most alive to his own interest. If there is any real 
injustice, publicity is perhaps the best remedy. This will bring 
public opinion to bear upon the question, and it is the public voice 
which makes or mars the success of authors and publishers alike. 

Writers ought to combine, also, and make common cause, so that 
the more keen and determined among them,—like Trollope, who is 
said to have bullied his publishers into giving him more for his 
MSS. than they were actually worth in the literary market, — may 
produce an effect upon the whole system, and make better terms 
for those who have less self-assertion. 

But the combination of a sound literary judgment with the prac- 
tical sagacity necessary to command a business success is an equip- 
ment not to be despised, and the public might better spare a 
mediocre writer than a good publisher. 

No names stand higher among the producers of American 
books than those of Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., whose imprint carries 
an assurance of value in the literary material and good taste, and 
thoroughness in the mechanical creation. Who that cares for books 
does not take pride in their reputation, and a keen interest in their 
literary bulletin ? 

The two series of American Commonwealths and American States- 
men are important contributions to the much neglected study 
of the progress, principles, and affairs of our own country. These 
independent historical studies of the founding and growth of the 
different states of our broad Union, under conditions so unlike and 
yet so powerfully allied, have a deep interest aside from what we 
may call their local claims. Cooke’s Virginia, the first in the 
series, is still unique in its picturesque charm and racy flavor, which 
make it a delightful book to pick up at odd times for the mere 
pleasure of reading. It has made a success in England, and the 
French critics are saying appreciative things of the same writer’s 
quaint and delightful little account, — true under a thin veil of 
fiction,—of My Lady Pocahontas. Both talks are informed by one 
spirit, and written with equal love and knowledge. 

New York, in two volumes, by Hon. Ellis H. Roberts, is the 
latest issue in the first series, and Connecticut comes next. In the 
Statesman series the Lives of Benton and Clay, two strong and in- 
dividual figures upon the national canvas, are recent issues. These 
are admirable books for school libraries. 

A Club of One is, to eye and hand, a neat, well-bound, beauti- 
fully printed volume, with rubricated title-page and marginal 
headings, such a book as one likes to point to as the work of the 
Riverside Press. To go a little bit deeper, it is the note and com- 
ment upon men and things of 4 book-lover and an invalid, — ‘‘a 
man who might have been sociable.’?’ Some of the quotations and 
talk about books is too hackneyed, and the querulousness of an in- 
valid is overdone, but some clever and some suggestive things are 
said and well said. 

There is an idea worth thinking about, — not a new one for the 
teacher, but always full of vitality, — shall we try to build up 
a sturdy individualism or to make perfect pegs, each accurately 
fitted to an exact point in the great social mechanism ? 

** One of the modern tendencies is to unman men,—to disindividu- 
alize them. Morals are therefore, as a result, it seems to me, less 
and less based upon personal responsibility. Man, in the old- 
fashioned view, was held a man, responsible personally for his con- 
duct. His ambition was to breast the current, [and avoid being 
turned about, as the twig, by every little eddy. If he made the 
voyage successfully, there was heroism in him. Character was so 
much effort, and resistance, and endurance. Manliness was held 
to be accretive and cumulative. Every trial was thought to give 
another resource, and every conquest to add new power. . . . . 
Now the tendency is directly the other way, — to underestimate, if 
not totally to sink, the individual. The state educates him; his 
social set governs his conduct; he admits his inability to take care 
of his earnings, and trusts the savings bank for extremities ; 
the insurance company provides for his family after his death ; 
orders and organizations, ready-made, of every description, for 
everything, divine and human, to take charge of his soul, his body, 
and his estate, here and hereafter,’’ 

Dora H. R, GOODALE, 


Lessons IN ENGLISH CompPosITION, GRAMMAR, AND 
RHETORIC COMBINED. By W. W. Gist, A.M. Chicago: 


Geo. Sherwood & Co. Cloth, 235 pp.; 744x434. Price by mail, 

75 cents. 

There is no branch taught in the American public school more 
important to the pupil than that of acquiring the ability to express 
thought clearly and accurately. The aim of the author in the 
preparation of this eminently practical book is to teach the art of 
composition and unfold the laws of the English language. The 
plan of the work is admirable. Technical grammar is placed at 
the end of the book for reference, and the pupil is required to learn 
it only as he has occasion to make a practical application of such 
knowledge. Written work is required in almost every lesson of 
the well-graded exercises, and the young student is stimulated to 
look to the dictionary for authority in the correct use of diacritical 
marks. The principles of punctuation are taught from the begin- 
ning in sentence work. It contains a well-selected variety of 
‘* Memory Gems ”’ from our best authors, for critical study and for 
illustrative examples. Letter-writing and composition-work is pre- 
sented in the simple and comprehensive plan of the author. We 
commend the work as embracing the very best methods of modern 
teaching. 1t has many new and original features, while it gives in 
a very concise form all that is essential for the pupil in grammar 
and composition. The arrangement of the lessons is worthy of 
special commendation, and the mechanical execution of the book, 
= txpesraphy; paper, and binding, reflects credit upon the pub- 
ishers. 

Professor Gist has also prepared a book of admirable selections 
from the works of the great American historian, George Bancroft, 
adapted to the use of high schools, academies, and colleges; pub- 
lished, and sent by mail for 32 cents, by George Sherwood & Co., 
Chicago, 


EQUIVALENTS, 
Boston : 


SPANISH IpIoMs wiTH THEIR ENGLISH 
Collected by Sarah Cary Becker and Frederico Mora. 
Ginn & Co. Cloth, 331 pp-; 84%x6. Price, $2.00. 
In learning any language, the idioms,—those phrases to which 

custom has given a signification quite different, often, from their 

apparent meaning, regarded from a grammatical or logical point of 
view,—are always the most difficult points. Students of the Span- 
ish language owe a debt of gratitude, therefore, to the compilers of 
the present volume, which contains nearly ten thousand of such 
phrases with their English equivalents. Of the two co-laborers on 
the book, English is the native tongue of one and Spanish of the 
other, thus insuring the absolute correctness of each half of the 
work. This is a point which will b6 especially appreciated by stu- 
dents who have had to use books of reference of this sort which 
were necessarily one-sided. The method pursued by the authors 
was exhaustive ; several of the best Spanish and Spanish-English 
dictionaries were read carefully from beginning to end, and the 
numerous idioms cited in illustration of the use of words extracted ; 
much material was also obtained from grammars and Bohn’s Span- 
ish proverbs; Don Quixote and Gil Blas were studied; notes of 
idioms found in reading many other books; and ‘nally, memo- 
randa were kept of such as occurred in conversation auring a period 
of two years. The arrangement is intended to facilitate the work 
of reference, the idioms being grouped, so far as possible, with in- 
dexes (the preface says indices !) to each group; and the whole is 

a very valuable aid to acquiring an idiomatic use of the Spanish 

language. 


av TuxeEpo. 
and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Price, $1.00. 

A party are stormstaid at Tuxedo Park. The little descriptions 
of the Club House and people, who have come for a few days of 
winter sport, are tantalizingly brief, and the two stories told while 
the gentlemen gather about the fire late one stormy night, two 
more related to the ladies next morning, and one read by Mrs. 
Percy to her friend after lunch, are all well worth the reading. 
The first, ‘‘ Carmelita Castro,’’ is fall of power, and thrills one with 
its glimpses of wild life in early Californian days; ‘‘ The Doctor’s 
Rival’’ is one of the drollest skits imaginable; and the last tale, 
** Solitude,’’ is weird enough for Poe himself. 


By A. M. Emory. New York 
Cloth, 7x54, 145 pp. 


Wuew I Was A Boy tn Carina. By Yan Phou Lee. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Company. Cloth, 744 x 5, 111 pp.; 60 cts. 
This is one of the most interesting little books of the season, and 

one closes it with a feeling of regret that there is no more of it. 

Yan Phou Lee (he has turned his name about, American fashion) 

came to this country in 1875, in the first party of boys sent by the 

Chinese government to this country for education. He has acquired 

a wonderful command of the English language, which he writes 

fluently and with merely an occasional slight quaintness of expres- 

sion that adds to its charm. The book isthe first of the sort which 
has been written, and its descriptions of home-life in China, written 
by a native who knows whereof he speaks, and who has at the 
same time seen and known western customs, is of the greatest value. 

The dozen chapters of the book treat of infancy, the house and 

household, cookery, games and pastimes, ‘‘ girls of my acquaint- 

ance,’’ schools and school life, religions, holidays, stories and story- 
tellers, and three upon the author’s preparation for America, his 
journey thither, and his first experiences in this country. 

There is so much concerning China of which even the most fair- 
minded traveler cannot write intelligently, because not understand- 
ing fully, that one will find wrong impressions on the topics treated 
corrected on every page. We hope this is but the first of many 
volumes about his native land which we may have from Mr, 
Lee’s pen. 

An IceLanpic Love Story. By Jon Thords- 
sin Thoroddsen. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
Price, $1.25. 

This work is a translation from the Danish work of Jon Thords- 
sin Thoroddsen. Like all the stories of the north, it is extremely 
simple and fascinating, If one is reading for plot alone, he will 
waste his time in reading Sigrid ; but if he wishes to be entertained 
and at the same time wishes to learn the simple manners of an 
almost unknown people, he cannot do better than read the book. 
Here are given the every-day pictures of a people in the inhospita- 
ble north, who, despite the hard struggle with nature, have their 
schools, churches, social gatherings, and fashions. We see the life 
of country and city, are introduced into the schools, and learn some- 
thing of the island’s laws. Sigrid, the leading person of the book, 
is a girl of as true heart as any born under the warm skies of the 
South, She belongs to a good family upon the island, and she 
leads us into all the favored nooks. Indriede, Sigrid’s lover, is a 
straightforward youth, whose actions show us that even in the cold 
north sentiment is not wanting. He shows us the occupations and 
men of the island, and makes us think well of both. 


Ten Great Events iv History. Compiled and Ar- 
ranged by James Johonnot. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Boards, 264 pp. ; 74x 5. 

Whoever, in this age of the world. adds the slightest impulse to 
the patriotic fervor of the school children in a single building be- 
comes by that act a public benefactor; and whoever multiplies the 
influence in one school by all the schools in many cities, towns, and 
states, multiplies in a greatly increasing ratio the debt of public 
gratitude due him. The Appletons, who have done much to 
quicken, clarify, and ennoble scientific thought by their magazine 
and schoolbook literature, have entered upon a similar service to 
the country through their historical series; and Mr. Johonnot, in 
selecting ten great events in history, and so presenting them as to 
have each link its influence with all the others, so that Lexington 
and Bunker Hill stand out as the culmination of a series of valiant 
deeds from those connected with the defence of freedom by Greek 
valur, shows how the sentiment of patriotism aroused in the hearts 
of men has led to heroic deeds inspired by love of country and love 
of liberty in Greece and Rome, in the Alpine Passes, and at Ban- 
nockburn, on land and on sea. This book is a valuable contribu- 
tion, not alone to the schoolroom literature, but to the patriotic im- 
pulses of the nation.? 


Proressor JOHNNY. By “Jak.” 

Y. Crowell & Co. Price, $1.25. 

‘* Jak’ is rapidly becoming known to the children as a pleasing 
writer. His new book makes obedience its theme, and the heroes 
are every-day boys and girls. Many boys would look upon Johnny 
as a boy without the push needed for a good companion, but they 
would learn to respect his actions. His long discourses upon science 
would not interest the average boy, perhaps, but his bicycle tours 
would charm them. Cousin Felix, a strong, willful boy, is not 
made a hero, and the lesson is well shown that every wrong act 
brings its own punishment. Such books as Professor Johnny will 
turn boys’ thoughts in the right direction, and stimulate to right ac- 


tions and usefulness. 


New York: Thomas 


Dronr’s Honey. By Sophie May. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard ; New York : Chas. T. Dillingham. Cloth, 74¢x 5, 
281 pp. Price. $1.50. 

The initial portion of the plot of Drone’s Honey, in which a 
young man receives, through the mail, a refusal of marriage, ap- 
parently directed to himself, yet from a person of whom he never 
heard; and the way in which he becomes interested in this fair un- 
known and finally starts off to find her, is unique and interesting. 
For the rest, it is *‘ only a love story,’’ though the reading is made 
pleasant by the droll bits of fun and wisdom which fall from the 
lips of the two heroines and one or two other characters, from time 
to time, as the tale progresses. For example: 

** Regarding ber in the light of a piece of furniture, you'd call 
her Eastlake, Regarding her as a piece of architecture, you'd call 
her Gothic. Why doesn’t she decorate herself ?’’ 

** The secret of writing is the capacity to feel and to make others 
feel. It is magnetism on the point of a pen.’’ 

‘Why, Dre. Perrin is a homceopath; Ae can’t set bones.’’ 

‘*T haven’t accomplished much for a whole week. One can’t, 
yout know, with so many people coming and going. Four quarters 
do not make a whole hour, to a writer. The pieces ean’t be joined 
together, you know.”’ 

‘* Very true; they fray shockingly at the edges.’’ 


JULIUS CAESAR and Pepys’ Diary are late numbers in Cas- 
sell’s National Library. 


DISAPPEARED, by Sarah Tytler, is out in Harper’s Franklin 
Square Library. 


SARATOGA CHIPS AND CARLSBAD WAFERS (Funk & Wag- 
nalls) is a volume of sketches about the two famous watering 
places. 


PRINCE OrTo, a Romance, by Stevenson, is the last number 
in Alden’s New York Novelist series. 


MEssrs. GINN & CoO., announce for early publication, The 
Leading Facts of English History, by D. H. Montgomery. Espe- 
cial pains have been taken to adapt the book to the practical 
requirements of the schoolroom 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ENGLISH; by E. J. Hoenskel, A.M., 
Supt. of Schools in Charleston, Ill, is a little pamphlet which 
teachers will find very suggestive and helpful. 


ONE or D. C, HEATH & Co.’s latest Monographs on Education 
is The Study of Rhetoric in Colleges, by John F. Genung, Ph.D., 
Professor in Amherst College. 


GinN & Co, will publish soon a paper by Prof. William Gardner 
Hale, of Cornell University, entitled The Aims and Methods of 
Classical Study. It is Prof. Hale’s address before the recent meet- 
ing of the Classical and High School Teachers’ Association of New 
England. 


Messks. TickNOR & Co., Boston, have added the following 
books to their popular Yellow Paper Series : The House of the 
Musician, Geraldine, The Duchess Emilia, Dr. Breen’s Practice, 
Tales of Three Cities, The House at High Bridge, and The Story of 
a Country Town. These will be published during July. Price per 
volume, 50 cents. 


Mrssrs. Ticknor & Co., Boston, announce for immediate pub 
lication, Penelope’ s Suitors, by Edwin Lassetter Bynner; Dr. Breen’s 
Practice, by Wm. D. Howells ; Prose Pastorals, by Herbert M. 
Sylvester; also newly revised guide books of New England, The 
White Mountains, and The Maritime Provinces. 


WE have just received from the publishers, number thirty-nine of 
Ogilvie’s Popular Readings, which contains nearly four hundred 
choice recitations and readings — the largest number ever issued 
in one book. It is bound in paper covers, and will be sent by mail 
on receipt of 30 cts. J. S. Ogilvie & Co., 57 Rose St., New York. 


Mr. SIDNEY COLVIN, the author of the life of Landor, which 
appeared in English Men of Letters, has written for the same series 
a Life of Keats. It will be published by Harper & Bros., N. Y. 


D. C, HEAtrH & Co. have in press a very important book on the 
subject of Industrial Instruction, by Robert Seidel, of Mollis, 
Switzerland, translated by Margaret K. Smith, Teacher of Methods, 
in the Normal School, Oswego, New York. Besides a skillful refu- 
tation of the objections that have from time to time been raised 
against industrial instruction in the schools, the author has pre- 
sented in this book a philosophical exposition of the principles 
underlying the claims of hand-labor to a place on the school pro- 
gram. ‘The translator has endeavored to preserve the vigor and 
originality of the text, and believes that the book will prove a valu- 
able addition to the literature extant upon this subject. 


THE Faculty of Political Science of Columbia College, with the 
co-operation of Professor Theodore W. Dwight, Warden of the 
Columbia College Law School, have in preparation and intend to 
publish a series of systematic works, covering the entire field of 
political science proper, and of the allied sciences of public law and 
economics. ‘The series will consist of the following nine volumes, 
octavo : History of Political Theories, by Archibald Alexander ; 
Comparative Constitutional Law and Politics, by John W. Burgess ; 
Comparative Constitutional Laws of the American Commonwe alths, by 
Frederick W. Whitridge ; Historical and Practical Political 
Economy, by Richmond M. Smith ; Historical and Comparative 
Science in Finance, by Edwin R. A. Seligman ; Comparative Ad- 
ministrative Law and Science, by Frank J. Goodnow ; International 
Law, by Theodore W. Dwight; Historical and Comparative Juris- 
prudence, by Munroe Smith; Literature of Political Science, by 
George H. Baker. The first of these volumes will be published in 
December, 1887. The entire series will probably be completed 
within the four following years. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Methods of Church Work; by Rev. Sylvanus Stall; price, $1 50.—Sara- 
toga Chips and Carlsbad Wafers; by Nathan Shepard; price C0 cents. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

Told at Tuxedo; by A M Emory; price, $1.00 —The Fishery Question; 
by Charles Isham; price, 75 cents ——Columbus, or, A Hero of the New 
World (an historical play); by D. 8. Preston; —_— #1.25.—The American 
Electoral System; by Charles A. O'Neil, bis price, $1.50. New York : 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Prince Otto; a romance; by Robert Louis Stevenson; price, 10 cents.—— 
The Jews Since the Destruction of Jerusalem; by Rev. Bernhard Pick, 
PhD; price, 15 cents. New York: 4. B. Alden. 

Thucydides; college series of Greek authors, Book I.; edited by Charlea 
D. Morris. ——Thucydides; college series of Greek authors, Book edited 
by Charles Forster Smith. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

The Shaybacks in Camp: Ten Summers Under Canvas : ‘ : 
Barrows and Isabel C. Barrows; 8100. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

Bar Harbor Days; by Mrs. Burton Harrison —-John Keats; by Sidney 
Calvin; price. 75 cents.——The Story of the Earth and Man; by Sir J. Ww. 
Dawson, LL D, F.R.S., F.G S.——A Lost Reputation; price, 15 cents.——A 
Choice of Change; by William Dodson; price, 20 cents, New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 

Les Miserables (Cosette); by Victor Hugo.—-La Lingua Italiana; by z. 
E. Comba; price, 81,50 —- Contes Tires De Moliere; by Alfred M. Cotte; 

rice, 20 cents. New York: Wm. R. Jenkins; for sale in Boston by Carl 
Schoenhof 

The Diary of Samuel Pepys, 1664-1665; price, 10 cents. New York: 
Cassell & Co. i : 

Ogilvie’s Popular Reading ; No, 39; price, 30 cents. New York: J. 8 
Ogilvie & Co, 
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IN SCHOOL-DAYS. 
FRANK ROE BATCHELDER, 
The other morning, on the street, 
1 happened, by mere chance, to meet 
A friend whose gleaming glasses 
Recalled old times,—Professor M., 
On whom what depth of stratagem 
I tried when in his classes! 


BY 


Of Latin I made wretched work,— 
Although I trust I didn’t shirk,— 
And my attempts at making 
Of Ceesar’s ‘indirect discourse ’ 
Good “horse sense’’ (even with a ** horse 
Were often quite heart breaking. 


1) 


And as I write these idle rhymes, 

And think of those dear, vanished times, 
And how I flanked in Latin, 

I cannot help recalling, too, 

The charming maiden classmate who 
The seat beside me sat in. 


Poor Mr. M.! He wondered much 
My recitations should be such ; 

Ah well, the dear Professor, 
Although in Latin or in Greek, 
A wiser it were vain to seek, 

He’s not much of a guesser! 


Alas, for me, those eyes of brown, 

The winning smile, the dainty frown, 
All thoughts of Latin banished ; 

O boyish love, swift come, swift fled! 

Fled ? Am I sure, though years have sped, 
That it’s entirely vanished ? 


Ah, well, my fate was otherwise ; 

And she,—I think her very wise,— 
Has deemed a certain ‘‘ Charlie”’ 

More worthy of her trust than I. 

So be it: let such dreams go by ; 
Here’s joy to her, dhd—‘ Vale’’! 


THE LOCAL READING UNION.* 


BY ELLA A. FANNING, 


When the project of forming a reading circle 
was first proposed to the consideration of our teach- 
es the idea was received with only moderate enthu- 
siasm. In accordance with that law of human in- 
ertia which makes the change from the known 
to the unknown in duty a process of slow develop- 
ment, the arguments pro were discouragingly few 
as compared with the arguments contra. 

We were already teaching five hours daily. 
hour before and two hours after school devoted to 
preparation filled out the measure of daily labor 
which Alfred the Great, in company with the 
Even if such 


One 


modern nihilist, considered proper. 
an organization proved practicable, by what econ- 
omy of time could an hour be taken for social 
meetings ? 

Then, too, a question was raised regarding the re- 
quired reading. The unuttered sentiment was, 
that the books were probably the outcome of years 
of inexperience on the part of certain theorizers,— 
of some imaginative directors situated upon the 
heights, imperfectly informed regarding the plans 
and perplexities of the rank and file in the valleys 
below. 

Or, admitting the merits of the books selected, 
why should not the same course for individual 
reading accomplish the same results? was again 


questioned. In many cases concerted reading in- 
volved considerable physical exertion. Would it 
pay? 


A modern writer says: ‘‘ If I want a thing well 
and promptly done I seek the busiest person of my 
acquaintance.’’ Perhaps this principle serves to 
explain why, by some mysterious condensation of 
school work, an hour was finally obtained for fort- 
nightly meetings. True, such an arrangement 
consumed a deplorably large slice of preparation 
time. But how lavishly it was compensated for 
later on! 

Swett’s Principles of Education was selected as 
the first book for study. My own experience with 
the work is probably that of other unbelievers; so, 
perhaps, a use of the perpendicular pronoun, just 
here, may not be out of place. The night of organ- 
ization I sat down for a half-hour’s examination 
of the work, determined to follow the memorable 
advice of Watts, and mark for reperusal each 
helpful thought.—of course in case I chanced to 
discover any. When I arose I had read the entire 
book, working models included; each page was 
fairly scarred with pencil marks, while my note- 
book had attained the Scriptural measure of full- 
ness even to overflowing. 

As to the third objection, it is an axiom that in 
thought, as in astronomy, each observer creates 
his own horizon. Perhaps this accounts for the 
fact that when reading in assembly some appar- 
ently commonplace statement was interpreted by 
other members of the circle with new and suggest- 
ive meaning. When discussed, examined, and 
developed, passages at first only superficially 
skimmed disclosed unexpected beauties and new 
and practical values. Such frank and helpful 
study generated, too, a sociability and harmony of 
incalculable benefit to a corps of teachers working 
under the same system and superintendence. 

That the year’s course of study is being climaxed 
by a careful study of White’s Elements of Peda- 
gogy tells its own story regarding the results to be 


*Paper read at the last meeting of the Eastern 
Connecticut Teachers’ Association, 


anticipated from our reading union. The progres- 
sive modern teacher who brings to his duties a knowl- 
edge of teaching as an art is endowed with an ad- 
vantage of inestimable value. Kelatively, it is the 
difference between the unreasoning operative who 
knows only the results of a complicated machine, 
and the man of science who sees in the most cun- 
ningly devised complications only the combination 
or multiplication of six simple mechanical powers. 

It is Aldrich, I think, who tells a story which we 

as teachers may use to pointa moral. His hero,— 
Richard Shackford,—is employed as designer in a 
provincial marble - yard. One day he picks up a 
useful hint from a celebrated sculptor who comes 
to the quarry in search of certain marble. Richard 
is laboriously copying a spray of fern, the delicacy 
of which eludes his pencil. 
‘Lay a cloth on your table, place the fern on 
the cloth, and pour a thin paste of plaster of Paris 
over the leaf, —gently, so as not to disarrange the 
spray,’’ is the sculptor’s suggestion. ‘‘ When the 
plaster sets there’s your mold ; remove the leaf, oil 
the matrix, and pour in fresh plaster. When this is 
set, cut away the mold carefully, and there’s your 
spray of fern, graceful and perfect as if nature 
herself had done the work. You get the very text- 
ure of the leaf by this process.’’ 

After this, says the chronicler, Richard makes 

casts instead of drawings, and fancies he is doing 
a new thing, until a year or two later jhe visits 
some marble works in a great city. 
Is not this what many of usas teachers are doing 
daily ? Adopting a stray suggestion, trying some 
new method in a tentative way, only to find after 
misspent time that we are following beaten paths 
which others, more progressive, have long since 
abandoned for newer, broader highways! It is 
well to find upon what level we stand as compared 
with the plane of thought of the best,—contempo- 
rary,—writers'of our profession. A book of meth- 
ods and principles such as Swett’s, for example, is 
to the teacher what a digest of legal decisions is to 
the student of law. We cannot afford to miss its 
aid and direction. It may be said of the teacher 
as of the moralist, ‘‘ He is most truly good who 
best knows why.”’ 


EDUCATIONAL THOUGHT IN 
ARKANSAS. 

THE TWENTIETH ANNUAL MEETING OF 

THE ARKANSAS STATE TEACHERS’ 

ASSOCIATION. 


ov 


On the afternoon of June 22, in the court house 
at Lonoke, the twentieth annual meeting of the 
State Teachers’ Association was called to order. 
In the absence of Pres. J. R. Rightsell, Vice- 
President Clark officiated as chairman. 

In presenting him with the gavel, Professor Shinn 


recalled the fact that the log of which it was once 


a part belonged to an old house in the state which 


had been standing since 1842. He was inclined to 


believe that, as long as that gavel was continued in 
office, the Association ‘‘ would remain intact, an 
ornament to the state, and an honor to the profes- 
sion.’’ 

Following an appropriate prayer by the Rev. Mr. 
Newman, the usual preliminary business matters 


were transacted. On motion of Professor Shinn, 


a committee of five were appointed to draft a new 


constitution. Having attended to the usual rou- 


tine matters, the meeting adjourned until eight 
o’clock, when Mr. W. A. Forbes, editor of the 
Baptist, delivered an address of welcome, taking 
for his theme, ‘‘ The Preacher and the Teacher.’’ 


We can give but a few of the thought-nuggets 
which this able man presented in the course of his 
remarks. In opening, he said that the teacher 
and the preacher are the two classes of men upon 
which the destiny of the nation rests. The think- 
ers, whether teachers or preachers, are bound from 
the nature of things to make their thoughts felt. 
The thinkers formulate and control the futures of 
men. The relations sustained by the preacher and 
teacher, to one another and to mankind, are very 
wonderful, and sometimes fatal, for there are those 
in the schoolroom and pulpit who are antagonizing 
one another. Even in this age there are teachers 
irreligious, infidel, immoral, who, deep down in 
their hear!s, are opposed to the teachings of the 
pulpit; and, on the other hand, there are preach- 
ers whose little minds and souls never look beyond 
the narrow confines of a few dogmas and denom- 


inational tenets; but, fortunately, such are excep- 
tions, and the time will come when they must re- 
form or step down and out. The character of the 
work performed by the teacher should be well 
considered. In a large measure circumstances 
throw the future welfare of the majority of chil- 
dren into the hands of the teacher and preacher. 
The child is an echo of the teacher. The teacher 
and the preacher who have no higheraim than that 
of making a living, or can see nothing in his duty 
above his bread and butter, and therefore ceases 
his efforts, and has a clear conscience when this 
end is secured, has a soul no larger than a mustard 
seed, and an ambition no higher than his stomach. 
The expulsion from, or neglect of, the Bible in 
our public schools, is an absolute shame and a 
deadly blow aimed at the interests of our children 
and our country. To educate men without the 
higher and better education of a pure Christianity 
is but to give them an additional power to commit 
crime. 

On the morning of the 25d the president, having 
arrived on an early train, presided and delivered 
# very satisfactory inaugural address. Many sug- 


gestions which he introduced were, at a later hour, 
considered by the Association as a whole. 

Following this} address, Prof.) J. W. Conger, 
president of the Ouachita College, read a very val- 
uable paper on the “‘ Relation of Public Edacation 
to Morals and Religion.’’ In the opinion of the 
speaker education and religion should go hand in 
hand in order to accomplish the best results in 
character building. 

‘* Essentials of Primary Work’’ formed the 
topic of an excellent essay by Mrs. M. B. Brooks, 
who gave various valuable illustrations of methods 
available inthe primary department. She claimed 
that, in training the mind of a child, abstract 
things should be first dealt with, ultimately lead- 
ing up to a consideration of concrete matters. 

Mrs. Annie C. Wilson followed the last speaker 
with an admirable discussion of the same subject. 

Prof. Alfred Noon, in his essay on ‘* Require- 
ments of School Buildings,”’ so contrasted the 
used-to-be Arkansas school building with the 
schoolhouses of the Arkansas of to-day and to- 
morrow that one listening felt somewhat inclined to 
believe that the school building millennium day 
was close at hand, During his remarks it was 
made evident that, if the demands of the age are 
to be satisfactorily met in Arkansas, more attention 
must be paid to the construction of the school- 
house. 

Then was opened a discussion of the question of 
National Aid to the Schools, which attracted such 
large numbers of people that the hall could not 
nearly accommodate them, many being unable to 
get inside the doors. The chief disputants ap- 
pointed to discuss this subject were Prof. R. H. 
Parham, Jr., in the negative, and Mr. Frank I. 
Wise, a lawyer, in the affirmative. The delivery 
of the first paper consumed forty minutes, while 
the second, which, owing to its great length, was 
delivered only in part, occupied an hour and a 
half. Notwithstanding the unusual length of the 
discussion, the interest did not flag in the least. 

We can only give a general outline of these very 
carefully written papers. In opening the negative 
side of the question, Professor Parham stated 
that, owing to the great elocutionary and orator- 
ical talent of his opponent, he felt satisfied that he 
would be worsted in the discussion, but that as he 
was on the side of truth he would ultimately pre- 
vail. He said: The ‘‘ general welfare ’’ clause of 
the constitution cannot reasonably be construed to 
cover the action which the passage of the Blair 
Lill would necessitate being made. The advo- 
cates of this measure claim that its fulfillment 
would relieve a plethoric treasury. As long as 
the national debt remaios unpaid, there is in reality 
no surplus in the treasury. The appropriations 
would not be a gift from the national government, 
as has been claimed, any more than our paying 
five dollars and getting back two of them would 
be considered as a gift. National aid would lead 
to, or result in, a national system. The states 
should not recognize a step in this direction. If 
helped from a national source the states individ- 
ually would raise smaller sums for educational pur- 
poses. The ratio of crime is greater among a 
partly-educated people than among those wholly 
illiterate. 

Mr. Wise stated, at the outset, that he favored 
national aid to the public schools, without any ref- 
erence to the Blair or any other bill. Tables of 
statistics were presented, showing illiteracy in the 
South to be on the increase. Professor Parham’s 
last statement was refuted by authoritative tables, 
showing that the per cent. of crime was much 
greater among uneducated than among educated 
classes. The greatest minds connected with the 
government since its formation had favored 
national aid. It was under the authority covered 
by the ‘‘general welfare’’ clause that Lafayette 
was granted $200,000 cash and a large tract of 
land; that starving Irishmen were given $500,000. 
Surely it would not be said that her own children, 
who were perishing for intellectual food, must be 
denied the help they so obviously need. Grants of 
land for educational purposes have been made to 
all the states and territories. If lands out of 
which money is raised could be given away, then 
might not money itself be granted? Replying to 
the statement that the states would then individu- 
ally raise less sums for educational purposes, he 
said that no people on earth had shown greater 
zeal in taxing themselves for schools than the peo- 
ple of Arkansas, and he believed their past and 
present record in this matter was sufficient to dis- 
pel the doubt raised by Mr. Parham. Among 
other eminent authorities he quoted Attorney- 
General Garland, who supports his views. 

The last speaker having exhausted the time, no 
further discussion was indulged in, and the meet- 
ing adjourned until the next day, when a general 
business session was held. Following this, several 
papers of special worth were read and discussed : 
‘* How to Educate the Deaf of Our State,’’ by F. 
D. Clark, of the Mute Asylum, Little Rock; 
‘** The Mission of Our Public Schools ’’ ; ‘* Meth- 
ods: Their Uses and Abuses’’; and ‘“ Relation of 
Teacher and Parent,’ by Miss Hattie Myers. 
Phis last was of exceptional merit, the prevailing 
opinion being that it was a pity there were not 
more parents present to hear it. 

In the evening a grand ball, complimentary to 
the Association, was given at England’s Opera 
House. 


— ‘Never be grandiloquent when you want to' thule o ti 
wn preparation. 


drive home a truth. Don’t whip with a switch 
that has the leaves on if you want to tingle.’’—H. 
W. Beecher. 


— ‘*Words are nothing save as we dwell in 
them. The same sentence may be a sword of 
flame or of steel, as we ourselves are cold or hot ; 
or, if indifferent, as we often are in going through 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


State Editor, F. B. GAULT, So. Pueblo. 

CoLoRADO.—The fifth biennial report of the 
Supt. of Public Instruction of the state is a val- 
uable public document, interesting and suggestive 
to our own constituency and to the world at large. 
A few salient points are here given: The report 
contains a complete directory of the Boards of 
Regents of the various state institutions, and a 
synopsis of the public school system of the state. 
As “evidences of substantial growth and vigorous 
life manifested in the school work throughout the 
state during the last two years,’’ Mr, Cornell 
cites ‘‘ more care in the examination and selection 
of teachers, a disposition to grade the country 
schools, and establish school libraries, and the or- 
ganization of teachers’ associations.’’ ‘The follow- 
ing quotation is worthy of attention: ‘* At no time 
in the history of the state have we had a greater 
supply of excellent teachers than now. ‘There is 
a constant influx of teachers from all parts of the 
Union seeking positions in our schools. Those 
coming to Colorado for the purpose of teaching 
must make up their minds to take their chances, 
for the supply is greater than the demand.’’ The 
‘* Remarks of County Superintendents ”’ is a very 
practical department of this very practical report. 
A sort of ‘* round-table talk,’’ or symposium of 
these offices, is here given, which shows the vi'al 
relation of the county superintendency to an effi- 
cient system of public instruction. Colorado is 
fortunate in the character and zeal of these officers, 
and these ‘‘ Remarks”’ show that the details of 
school administration are intrusted to men who 
feel the responsibilities that attach to their stew- 
ardship. All of the state institutions have made 
reports to the state superiatendent, in which have 
been generalized the aim and work of these educa- 
tional agencies. Ample statistical tables, covering 
many and varied topics of inquiry, complete the 
report. An appendix contains addresses of the 
two last presiding officers of the State ‘Teachers’ 
Association, both valuable contributions to peda- 
gogical literature. 


State Editor, ORION C. SCOTT, Oskaloosa, 

IowA.—The Iowa Teachers’ Reading Circle is 
assuming good proportions. The committee has 
recently issued the following: Each year’s course 
of reading will be considered the first year for 
new students, whether it be the first, second, third, 
or fourth of the four years’ course. 

Four Years’ Course of Reading. 

ISS7-S8 — History of Education, Biography, 
Natural History, Political Economy, Civil Govern- 
ment, General Literature. 

1888-89—Science of Education, U. S. History, 
Astronomy, Political Science, Physiology, Amer- 
ican Literature. 

IS89-00 — Educational Systems, History of 
Greece and Rome, Chemistry of Common Life, 
Mental Science, Physical Culture, English Liter+ 
ature. 

1S00-01—Educational Methods, History of Eng 
land and Germany, Geology and Botany, Moral Sci- 
ence, Christian Evidences or Social Science, Art. 

The above outline of future work is subject to 
such changes as the board of directors may deem 
necessary, and is additional to the two years’ 
courses announced in previous circulars, 

Course for 1887-88. 
\ History of Education; F. V. N. Painter. 
5 History of Pedagogy ; Gabriel Compayre. 
! Contributions to Sci. of Ed. ; W. H. Payne. 
1. Mombert. 


— 


» § Biographical—Great Lives; J. 


“+ 1 Natural History (from p. 271); J. G. Wood. 

{ Outline Study of Pol. Econ.; G. M. Steele. 
8. Political Economy; J. M. Gregory. 

Political Economy ; Chapin’s Wayland. 

( Principles of Hygiene; Ezra M. Hunt. 
4. ~ Our Government; Jesse Macy. 

i Hist. and Civil Govt. of Iowa; G. Chandler. 
J Literature — Selections from Hawthorne, 
5. Holmes, Irving, Longfellow. Not less 


than 400 pages. 


Any four of the above five topics may be se- 
lected, and one book from each selected topic may 
be chosen, which will constitute the course of 
reading for the year. Two books may be read 
each half year, or three if the smaller works be 
selected. County uniformity is recommended. 


MICHIGAN.—Supt. L. R. Halsey, of Battle 
Creek, is leading the schools by methods which 
already give them high rank. He is both a clear 
thinker and an enthusiastic administrative leader. 

Ann Arbor has a local school system which re- 
ceives the same relative recognition as the State 
University located there. 

Grand Rapids appreciates the advantages of a 
vigorous, brained man as superintendent. 

Detroit has recently introduced many kindergar- 
ten methods in her primary schools. 


_ MARYLAND.—Each of the twenty-three coun- 
ties has a superintendent of schools, who is under 
obligation to have no other business, and is re- 
quired to visit the schools of every town once a 
year, and in thesmaller counties two orthree times 
a year. 

The young ladies of the normal school have 
practical cooking-school experiences. Atone time 
they entertained fifty state guests with food of 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 
MINNESOTA.—The State Reform School has 
been relocated at Red Wing. 
_ Stillwater will erect a $20,000 high school build- 
ing this season. 
The G. W. Lincoln memorial collection, recently 


the sham fights and par ades of society a stage oO e e 
A ” museum of Carl ton ollege, con 
Har dy. 


sists of the Trobridge and the Hovey collections. 
The former is yalued at $4,000, and contains over 
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15,000 fossils, beside 75 fine birds and interesting 
Indian relics. ‘The Hovey collection has its chief 
interest in its cave specimens. It is said to be un- 
surpassed by any similar collection save that of 
the Smithsonian Institution, and is valued at 
$1,500, 


MISssoURI.—The training school at St. Louis 
closed its seventh year, recently, with the usual 
graduating exercises. Fifty-two pupils succeeded 
in completing the prescribed course in science, lit- 
erature, drawing, and tool work. The choice of 
vocations was as follows : Civil Engineering 10, 
dynamic (mechanical) engineering 9, mining 1, 
teaching 7, architectural work 3, draughting (as a 
beginning) 2, manufacturing 3, that of a merchant 
5, that of a machinist 3, the legal profession 2, 
farming 2, ‘‘ business’ 2, banking 1, medical pro- 
fession 2, railroading 1, dealing in real estate 1, 
undecided 2, not heard from 6. Just one half of 
the class have applied for admission to the fresh- 
man class of the university. Many of the boys, 
being without means, are provided with scholar- 
ships in the higher department. This class of 52 
numbered 100 when it entered, three years ago. 
The tenacity which the pupils exhibit in endeavor- 
ing to finish the course is unusual. 


KANSAS.—The following is a list of the normal 
institutes for 1887, excluding those which have 
already taken place : 


County. Place. Date. 
Atchison Atchison July 11 
Barber Medicine Lodge Aug. 8 
Barton Great Bend Aug. 8 
Butler El Dorado July 11 
Brown Hiawatha Aug. 8 
Cherokee Columbus July 11 
Clark Ashland Aug. 8 
Coffee Burlington July 11 
Comanche Coldwater Aug. 8 
Crawford Girard Aug. 8 
Decatur Oberlin Aug. 8 
Dickinson Abilene July 11 
Douglas Lawrence Aug. 8 
Edwards Kinsley Aug. 8 
Ellis Hays City July 11 
Elk Howard Aug. 8 
Elisworth Ellsworth July 11 
Ford Dodge City Aug. 8 
Franklin Ottawa July 11 
Gove Gove City July 11 
Greenwood Eureka July 11 
Harvey Newton Aug. 8 
Hodgeman Jetmore July 11 
Jackson Holton Aug. 8 
Jefferson Oskaloosa July 11 
Jewell Mankato July 11 
Kiowa Greensburg Aug. 8 
Lineoln Lincoln July 11 
Marion Marion Aug. 8 
Marshall Blue Rapids July 11 
McPherson McPherson July 11 
Miami Paola July 11 
Montgomery Independence July 11 
Morris Council Grove July 11 
Nemaha Seneca Aug. 8 
Neosho Erie Aug. 8 
Ness Ness City Aug. 8 
Norton Norton Aug. & 
Osborne Osborne Aug. 8 
Ottawa Minneapolis Aug. 8 
Pawnee Larned July 11 
Pottawatomie Westmoreland July 11 
Pratt Pratt July 11 
Rawlins Atwood Aug. 8 
Reno Hutchinson July 11 
Republic Belleville Aug. 8 
Rice Lyons Aug. 8 
+» Rooks Stockton Aug. & 
Russell Russell Aug. 8 
Saline Salina Aug. 8 
Sedgwick Wichita Aug. 8 
Sheridan lloxie July 11 
Stafford St. John Aug. 8 
Smith Smith Center Aug. 8 
Trego Wakeeney Aug. 8 
W abaunsee Alma July 11 
Washington Washington July 11 
Wyandotte Kansas City July 11 


The following counties have not as yet com- 
pleted their arrangements : Clay, Cloud, Doni- 
phan, Graham, Harper, Labette, Lyon, Meade, 
Rush, Wilson, and Woodson. 


NEVADA.—Elections have recently been held 
resulting in the appointment as principals of the 
following gentlemen: Orvis Ring, Reno; H. H. 
Howe, Carson City; J. E. Bray, Virginia City ; 
T. P. MeDonald, Gold Hill; and J. P. Fay, 
Eureka. 

Hon. Leroy D. Brown, State School Commis- 
sioner of Ohio, has just been elected president of 
the Nevada State University, at a salary of 
$3,500. He takes charge Sept. 1. 

Several cars full of teachers left Reno on July 
5 to attend the meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association at Chicago. Three similar ex- 
cursion parties of teachers left San Francisco 
for Chicago. The Pacifie Coast will present a 
solid delegation who will urge the Association to 
hold the meeting of 1888 in San Francisco. The 
excursion party from Reno is under the manage- 
ment of C.S. Young, president of the Department 
of Superintendence, N. E, A. 

The Palisade School, for the last year under the 
efficient management of Miss Carrie Ober, re- 
cently closed with appropriate exercises. Miss 
Ober was the recipient of numerous presents from 
the pupils, and gained hearty commendations from 
the trustees for the progress that had been made 
under her management. 

NORTH CAROLINA.—The exercises of com- 
mencement week at Biddle University, Charlotte, 
were of their usual high order of merit. Three 
young men were graduated from the college and 
three from the Theological Department. These 
young colored men all acquitted themselves with 
honor. Mr. Perry, one of the theological gradu- 
ates, gave a really eloquent oration on the ‘‘ Sac- 
rifice of Self,’’ a subject peculiarly apt, as Mr. 
Perry is to devote himself to missionary work in 
Africa. The annual address was delivered by Dr. 
Haygood, of Oxford, Ga. 

The Board of Education of Charlotte recently 
elected the teachers for the graded schools for 
next year. Professor Corlew, the very efficient 
and popular superintendent, was re-elected, and 
u fact the whole corps of teachers was re-elected 


with but three exceptions. All the teachers are 
from Charlotte save Prof. M.S. Solterman and 
Miss Hall. Miss Long, who is to take charge of 
the Girls’ High Schoolroom, is a valuable acces- 
sion. Connected with the city schools is a train- 
ing school from which most of the teachers are 
chosen. 


State Editor, C. C. DAVIDSON, Alliance. 

Ounto.—Supt. J. A. Shawan, of Mt. Vernon, has 
charge of the educational department of the Re- 
publican of that city. 

— Prof. J. A. Butterfield, instructor of music 
in the Central District, Norwich, has recently 
compiled a pleasing collection of fifty two-part 
songs for school use,—the outcome of a recent va- 
cation trip to Europe. 


PENNSYLVANIA. —Supt. Geo. J. Luckey, of 
Pittsburg, is off on a trip to the seashore. 

Prof. W. S. Aldrich, who has been a member of 
the Boys’ High School faculty at Reading, has 
resigned to accept a position as instructor of Me- 
chanical Training in the Manual Training School, 
Philadelphia, 

The board of trustees of Dickinson College have 
passed resolutions indorsing the cause of Dr. Me- 
Cauley as president. They also decided to accept 
the offer of W. C. Allison, of Philadelphia, re- 
garding a gymnasium. He proposes to equip a 
gymnasium at a cost of $2,500, providing the col- 
lege will employ a competent superintendent. 


TEXAS.—On the death of her husband, N. D. 
Clifford, President of Wiley University, Marshall, 
Texas, Mrs. Cora Knight Clifford was unani- 
mously requested by trustees and students to as- 
sume the duties of the presidency of the institu- 
tion, and has entered on the discharge of these 
responsibilities. Mrs. Clifford is a daughter of 
A. J. Knight, of East Rumford, Me., and a grad- 
uate of the Wesleyan Female College, Kent’s Hill, 
Me. She is a lady of great natural capacity and 
superior acquirements. 


WIscoNSIN.—In regard to the very 1mportant 
matter of school libraries, as affected by the recent 
law, State Supt. Thayer communicates the follow- 
ing to town treasurer, town clerks, and town 
boards of supervisors : 

Gentlemen :—I deem it necessary through this 
means to call your special attention to chap.426,laws 
of 1887, providing for a system of township school 
district libraries. By this law town treasurers are 
authorized to withhold annually one-twentieth of 
all public school money coming into their hands 
for apportionment by the town clerks among the 
several school districts of their respective towns. 
This includes the money raised by the town, as re- 
quired by section 1074 of the Revised Statutes, as 
well as that received from the apportionment made 
by the state superintendent annually in June, 
The money thus withheld is to be expended by the 
town board of supervisors for library books for the 
several school districts. The books are to be se- 
lected from a list prepared by the state superin- 
tendent. A list of books is now being prepared, 
which will be printed, and copies will be sent to 
the several town clerks. Information in regard 
to the books selected, in respect to cost of 
each and directions as to how and where 
the books can be obtained, will accompany 
the printed list. Printed rules for the manage- 
ment of libraries, suitable for town boards of su- 
pervisors to prescribe, ready for pasting into each 
book, will be furnished when desired, and all pos- 
sible assistance will be given to town officers in 
the discharge of their duties under this law. The 
work of inaugurating the system of school libraries 
provided by this act will devolve very largely upon 
town officers, and the immediate and ultimate suc- 
cess of this measure will depend upon tiie interest 
and attention which they give to the selection, 
purchase, and distribution of the books. Books 
have never been so low in cost, so excellent and 
varied in matter, nor so well adapted for both 
juvenile and adult reading as at the present time. 
General reading is now everywhere recognized as 
an indispensable part of education, and an impor- 
tant adjunct of school work. The law is timely in 
every respect, and calls for hearty and universal 
coOperation by all friends of our public school sys- 
tem in an endeavor to build up a library system 
which will be an honor to the state and a means of 
pleasure, profit, and culture to all its citizens. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—On July 1 Hon. W. B. 
Powell was reappointed superintendent of schools 
in this city. His work here is marked by strength 
and ability. Under his leadership our schools are 
rapidly taking a position second to none for 
practical and progressive work. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

—A local paper comments in the following 
manner upon the election of Mr. Edwin J. Good- 
win of Nashua to the mastership of the high school 
at Newton, Mass. : 

— Ata special meeting of the School Board of 
Newton, Mass., the High School Committee re- 
ported, recommending the election of Edwin J. 
Goodwin, master of the high school at Nashua, N. 
H., as head master of the Newton High School. 
The board unanimously elected Mr. Goodwin to 
the position, and voted him a salary of $5,000 per 
year, an increase of $200) over the present salary. 
The friends of education in this city will be sorry 
to lose Mr. Goodwin, for besides his scholarly at- 
tainments and rare tact and ability, he is a citizen 
who is held in the highest regard by all our people. 
He no doubt feels it his duty to himself and family 
to move up higher as he receives a higher call, and 
as Nashua cannot afford to pay him the sum 


offered at Newton, nothing remains but for us to 


submit to his departure with as good grace as pos- 
sible. We wish Mr. Goodwin happiness and pros- 
perity in the new field to which he is called. 
Newton is one of the prettiest places in Massachu- 
setts. 

— At the conclusion of the graduating exercises 
at New Hampton, the principal, Prof. A. B. 
Meservy, who has seen nineteen years of service in 
the school, was presented with a valuable gold watch 
and chain. The presentation was by Dr. George 
Johnson, of Concord. 

— Prof. George L. Kittredge, of Philips-Exeter 
Academy, has been offered a professorship at 
Dartmouth College. 

— Hiram A. Hitcheock, B. S. C. E., instructor 
in civil engineering in the Thayer School of Dart- 
mouth College, has been made associate professor 
in civil engineering in that institution. He was 
graduated from the Chandler department in 187% 
and from the Thayer School in 1881. 

— The Jessup prizes in botany, offered to stu- 
dents of the Chandler Scientific Department, have 
been awarded as follows: First, H. A. Francisco, 
of Rutland, Vt. ; second, C. A. Leavens, of 
Arlington, Mass. Those in the New Hampshire 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts have 


been thus awarded : First, Fred Washburn, of 
West Springfield, N. H. ; second, divided between 
D. E. Stone, of Hartford, Vt., and J. L. Norris, 
of Lyme, N. H 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


— The project of holding a summer school of 
physics at Harvard College, this season, has been 
abandoned; but on July 1 and 20 the apparatus 
designed for use in the forty-experiment course 
preparatory for admission to Haryard College will 
be shown to teachers or others at the Jefferson 
Physical Laboratory, and questions relating to the 
experiments will be answered. The same thing 
will be done for the ‘‘ sixty-experiment ’’ course 
on the second day, July 20. 

— Miss Angeline Brooks, formerly teacher of a 
kindergarten school in Springfield, has been en- 
gaged to take charge of the kindergarten depart 
ment of the new training college at the old Union 
Theological Seminary building in University place, 
New York. The institution is connected with the 
work of the Industrial Educational Association of 
New York, and is in charge of Dr. Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, who has resigned a professorship in 
Columbia College to take the presidency. Miss 
Brooks will enter upon her new duties Sept. 1. 

— Prof. J. S. Kingsley, of Malden, who has 
been the assistant editor of the Cyclopedia of 
Natural History, recently published, has accepted 
the position of professor of biology in the Indiana 
University, and will shortly remove thither with 
his family. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

— Owing to the increased amount of work in 
the preparatory course of the Providence High 
School, a fourth assistant is to be employed in the 
Classical Department. The eommittee recently 
elected to that position Mr. William Overton, of 
Pawtucket, who has just graduated, with special 
honors, from Brown University. 

— Ata recent meeting of the School Committee 
of Pawtucket, it was voted to increase the salary 
of the sub-master of the high school $100 per 
year, and of the second assistants $50 each. 

— The alumni of the State Normal School now 
numbers 405. The demand for graduates of this 
school is such that General Morgan cannot always 
meet it. This school is supplying the country 
towns of the state with some very excellent teach- 
ers, and in the cities the demand is increasing for 
normal graduates. 

CONNECTICUT, 

— The schools of Thompsonville have just 
closed a very successful term. All of the eleven 
rooms have been quite full, and both teachers and 
pupils have done good work. The high school, 
under Prin. C. 8. Lyman, is in a very prosperous 
condition. Fifty-six pupils were registered and an 
average attendance of fifty-one secured, This is 
the best record achieved for several years. Miss 
Anna King, a graduate of Mt. Holyoke this year, 
will be the assistant next year in place of Miss 
Parsons, resigned. The committee hope to retain 
Principal Lyman another year. 

— The re-appointment of Mr. Warren H. 
Lamson as special instructor of drawing and pen- 
manship in the public schools of Bridgeport, at an 
increased salary, is substantial evidence of the ap- 
preciation in which his work in these specialties is 


eld. 

— The DeForest prize, a gold medal, valued at 
$100, given to that scholar of the Yale senior class 
who should write and pronounce an English 
oration in the best manner, was awarded to John 
Bennetto, of New Haven. Bennetto is a compos- 
itor, and the time that he could spare from his 
studies has been spent at a case in the composing 
room of the Register. Inhis junior year Bennetto 
won the junior ex-prize, on the strength of which 
he secured an election to ‘‘ Bones,’’ Yale’s famous 
secret society. 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS, 


Candidates for certificates of qualification to teach 
in the public day and evening schools of Boston will 
be examined Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, 
August 23, 24, and 25, in the Girls’ High School house, 
West Newton street, Boston. The examination will 
begin on Tuesday at 9 a. m., and on Wednesday and 
Thursday at 8.30a.m. Attendance will be required 
each day. Those who intend to be candidates should 
send at once for a circular containing full information 
with regard to the requirements and subjects of the 
examination, to PHINEAS BATES, 

Sec’y of the Board of Supervisors, 


Mason Street, Boston. 


DIVERS POINTS. 

— The University of Vermont has conferred 
an honorary LL.D. on Minister Phelps. 

— Rev. Geo. E. Reed has been elected presi- 
dent of the alumni association of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. 

— The will of the late Sarah Marshall of Phila- 
delphia bequeaths $250,000 to charitable and edu- 
cational institutions. 

— The following incident will give an idea of 
the standard of discipline that is maintained at 
West Point: For brushing a fly off his nose while 
on parade, a cadet was confined three days in the 
guard-house. 

— We present in this issue the first of the asso- 
ciation reports. Succeeding issues will be so largely 
devoted to such matters that very little space will 
be afforded educational intelligence until after 
vacation which includes the first two weeks in 
August. 

— Governor Taylor of Tennessee delivered an 
address to the young ladies of the Female College 
at Brookhaven, Miss., at the recent commence- 
ment, and at the close he was presented with a fine 
violin by his fair auditors, he being a noted per- 
former on the instrument. 

— Less than a week intervenes before the opening 
of the eighth session of the New England Chau- 
tauqua Summer Institute at Framingham, Mass. 
The program for the twelve or thirteen days 
promises the presence of representative talent in 
current scientific and religious culture of to-day. 
Prominent among the names announced are those 
of Dr. Fairbairn and Prof. Drummond, Mrs. Liv- 
ermore, Mrs. Abba Goold Woolson, Mrs. Ostran- 
der, and Miss Finkelstein. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


— Three new cases of yellow fever at Key West. 

— Ex-Gov. Morrill, of Maine, is dead. 

— Vigorous prohibition contest in Texas. 

— Serious political disturbances in Spain. 

— Annual meeting of the American Tnatitute of 
Instruction at Burlington, Vt. 

— Very violent earthquake in Central Mexico 
on the 29th ult. 

— Slight earthquake shocks 
Hampshire towns. 

— Unveiling of the Burnside monument at 
Providence, R. I. 

— The national debt reduction for June was 
about $15,000,000. 

— The Berlin press urge financiers to stop lend- 
ing money to Russia. 

— The Newfoundland fisheries were never so un- 
successful as this year. 

— It has been rumored that the anarchists will 
be granted another trial. 

— Jay Gould has secured control of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Telegraph Co. 

— It is charged by some that Minister Phelps 
was discourteous to Mr. Blaine. 

— By a three-fourths vote the Knights of Labor 
have adopted a new constitution. 

— The recent flurry in Wall street came very 
near bankrupting Cyrus W. Field. 

— The government of India will issue four per 
cent. bonds for a loan of £2,000,000, 

— The French general, M. Boulanger, has been 
appointed to the command of the Thirteenth army 
corps. 

— At Manville, R. I., 2000 cotton operatives 
have been thrown out of employment. Mills shut 
down. 

— The governor of Maine has taken measures 
preventing the sale of liquors in original packages 
in that state. 

— The town of Clarendon, Pa., destroyed by 
fire. Loss of over half a million. Eleven hundred 
people homeless. 

— The Canadians seem to be almost unanimous 
in favoring a commercial union with the United 
States. 

— Cardinal Gibbons emphatically contradicts 
McGlynn’s statement declaring that the Pope in- 
tended to establish a papal nuncio at Washington. 

— It took the jury but thirteen minutes to find 
Jake Sharp guilty. His physicians claim he can 
not live more than a week or two. He was seventy 
years old July 6. 

— An uprising of the Moors in Algiers occurred 

June 28. They attacked the Spahi patrol at Bis- 
kara; several on both sides killed and wounded. 
Order at last restored. 
— The Porte having failed to ratify the conven- 
tion with England concerning Egypt, the British 
Government has withdrawn Sir H. D. Wolff from 
Constantinople. 

—A story is in circulation relating the long 
imprisonment in Mexico of an American opera com- 
pany without cause; the death by small-pox of 
four members, and the loss of their personal effects. 

— At Genoa, Italy, a committee is being organ- 
ized to arrange for a celebration of the 400th anni- 
versary of the discovery of America by Columbus. 
All the states of America will be invited to send 
representatives. 

— The trouble on the Sandwich Islands still 
festering. The Germans unite with the Chinese. 
Ah Fong, the millionaire, encourages insurrection. 
There are over 30,000 Chinese; the king cannot 
command a force exceeding 3000, 

— A vote of 275 to 240 in the French Chamber 
of Deputies admits the introduction of a clause in 
the army bill which provides that students of the 
normal schools may be drilled at school, and that 
the time thus spent shall be considered equivalent 
to doing military service. 
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Title. 


The Fishery Question, - - - - - 
Columbus. - - - - - 
The American Electoral System. - - - 
The Story of Assyria. - - - - - 
The Shaybacksin Camp. - - - - - 
Methods of Church Work. - - 
Saratoga Chips. - - - 
The Story of the Earth and Man, 

A Lost Keputation - - 
Bar Harbor Days. - - - 

A Choice of Change. - - 
A Game of Chance. - ° 


Behind the Blue Ridge. - - 
Outlines for the Management of Diet. - - - 
Nineteenth Century Sense. 

Mistaken Paths. - 
One of the Duanes. - - 
A Summer in Oldport Harbor. - - - - 

A Story of American Life. - - 
The Reign of Queen Victoria. - - 
Cameos from English History. 
Rambles and Studies in Greece. - : - - 
The Seven against Thebes. - - - - - 
Dr. Breen’s Practice - - - 
Penelope’ Suitors - - - - - 
A Nameless Nobleman, - - - 
Yesterdays with Actors. - - - - 

The World as we Saw it. - - - . - 
Twilight Thoughts. - - 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— There is a fair prospect that attempts on the 
life of the czar will in time depopulate Russia, 
with the sole exception of his majesty. —New York 
Graphic. 

— Some weep because they part 
And languish broken-hearted ; 
And others—O my heart !— 
Lecause they never parted. 


— T. B. Aldrich. 


ImMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
tral Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than auy other first-class hotel in the city, 


— Miss Brown: ‘‘ You say you have left col- 
lege, Mr. Platt ?’’ Mr. Platt (very dignified and 
with an air): ‘* Yes, Lam at present tutor to the 
Taylor children.”’ Small brother of Miss B. 
(much interested) : ‘‘ I say, what can you toot ?’’— 
Life. 

— What is a Communist ? One who has yearnings 
For equal division of unequal earnings ; 
Idler or bungler, or both, he is willing 
To fork out his penny and pocket your shilling. 
— Ebenezer Elliott. 


ADVICE TO MoTtHERS.—Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
‘* bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, 25 cents a bottle. 


— In an essay recently read before a scientific 
assembly in Philadelphia, it was stated that the 
commencement of insanity was often shown in bad 
spelling, blotting, frequent erasures, the absurd 
use of parentheses, italicization, and underscoring to 
excess. We now know how to classify the major- 
ity of people who write communications to the 
press.— Lowell Citizen. 


— Father: ‘ Well, Jennie, now you’ve had a 
first-class education, | suppose you are ready to 
assume the duties of a young woman in society. 
Oh, by the way, let me see your diploma,’’ 
Daughter : ** 1—I—I—I’ ve lost it, father. It was 
blown away by accident, this morning.’’ Father : 
** Great Scott! then I’ve spent all that money for 
nothing.”’ 


— A comic actor was much addicted to drink. 
He was on the road and billed to appear in a small 
town. When he came out on the stage he was so 
drunk that the audience hissed him. Steadying 
himself on the scenery, the actor said: ‘* Ladish 
and shentlemens—When an artist of my shtand- 
ing conshents to appear at all in sucha little one- 
horse town ash this he musht either be drunksh or 
crazhsy. I prefer to be conshidered an inebriate.’’ 
The andience roared and forgave him.—Teras 
Siftings. 


— At the library: Lady: ‘‘ I’m getting tired 
of modern fiction ; can you recommend me a good 
exciting standard work ?’’ Librarian: Have 
you read ‘ The Last Days of Pompeii’ ?’’ Lady: 
No, believe not. Can you tell me what he 
died of Librarian: Eruption, I believe.’’— 
New Haven News. 


— A book agent called upon the Superintendent 
of Schools at Cleveland, O., and not finding him, 
rang a bell close at hand. It proved to be a fire- 
alarm, at the sound of which 600 well-trained 
pupils arose and filed out of the building. The 
agent quickly departed for “‘ fields fresh.”’ 


— Eastern man: ‘‘Do you think that Bacon 
wrote Shakespeare ?’’ Cincinnati man: ‘*I don’t 
know as I ever gave that a thought; but just see 
what it has done for the city of Cincinnati.” 


— Positive, wait; comparative, waiter ; super- 
my do it yourself if you want it done.—Peoria 
aul, 


— A good organist will know how to tune his 
reeds and read his tunes.—New Orleans Picayune. 


Some Recent Publications. 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Emory G P Putnam’s Sons, N ¥ 81 00 
Isham “ 75 
Preston bad 1 25 
O'Neill “ “ 1 50 
Ragozin “ 1 50 
Barrows Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Boston 1 00 
Stall Funk & Wagnalis, N ¥ 1 50 
Shepard 50 
Calvin Harper & Bros, NY 75 
Harrison 

Dodson “ 20 
Coombs D. Appleton & Co, N Y 1 00 
Baylor J B Lippincott & Co, 1 25 
Bruen “ o 1 00 
Darby 1 00 
Dick 1 25 
Hamilton « ‘ o 25 
Metcalf 1 25 
Wallingford “ “ “ 1 25 
Ward ag 8 00 
Yonge Macmillan & Co, N Y 1 25 
Mahaffy 3 00 
Aeschylus 2 00 
How Ticknor & Co, Boston 50 
Winslow Cupples & Hurd, Boston 2 00 
Little bad 7 50 


Claude Ginn & Co, Boston 50 


Manual Training School, 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 


SAINT LOUIS. 


The ErcgutTH YEAR of this school will open on 
Monday, Sept. 12. New students who have not yet 
been examined and accepted must present them- 
selves for examination on FRIDAY, SEPT. 9. 


Candidates may apply from apy town or State. 
The Junior or first-year class will consist of ninety- 
six members, about forty of whom have already been 
admitted. Pupils from the public schools should in 
general have completed the eighth grade. 


Those who present certificates of having completed 
the district school course will be accepted without 
examination. 


No boy whose age is less than fourteen years will 
be examined. 

The written examination will comprise: Arith- 
metic, through Interest; Geography, including Map- 
Drawing from memory ; English Composition, in- 
cluding Spelling, and the correction of False Syntax. 

There will be oral examinations in Mental Arith- 
metic and Reading. No account will be taken of me- 
chanical tastes or technical skill. 

Candidates for the second-year and third-year 
classes may apply at the same time. 

Those who propose to enter either of these latter 
classes should take drawing and woodwork in the 
Summer School. 

The tuition fees are: First Year, $60; Second Year, 
$80; Third Year, $100. There is no way of earning 
money at the School. 

A number of SCHOLARSHIPS, FREE or PARTLY 
FREE, have been established by the founders of the 
school, and it is the duty of the managers to filla cer- 
tain number of these each year. These scholarships 
are for the benefit of poor but respectable and prom- 
ising boys. Several have already been assigned to 
members of the new class, and several remain to be 
filled. 

In the School two hours per day are given to shop- 
work; four hours to recitation, drawing, and study. 
study is required. 

The School furnishes shop-tools and materials. 

Trades are not taught. The tool instruction 1s 
broad and universal in character. The aim of the 
School is not to make mechanics, but men of intelli- 
gence, handiness, and judgment. 

Persons Wishing fora catalogue giving in detail the 
theory and plan of the School, may write to the un- 
dersigned. Sets of old examination questions will be 
sent on application. 

The Board of Managers consists of Edwin Harrison, 
322 Pine Street; H. W. Eliot, Hydraulic Brick Co., 
Turner Building, Eighth Street ; Samuel Cupples, 
Second and Olive Streets; William Brown, 1301 Lami 
Street; Wm. L. Huse, 409 Washington Avenue; and 

C. M. WOODWARD, Director. 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 
1801 WASHINGTON AVE., 8T. LouUts, 
June 28, 1887. 


TO BE READY SOON. 


Acts and Anecdotes of Authors. 


FACTS FOR EVERY TEACHER 


ABOUT 
Prominent American Authors, Books and Publish- 
ers ; English Books and Authors ; Popular Trans- 
lations, Dramas, Operas, etc. 


By CHARLES M. BARROWS, 


This work will be without a rival as a mine of infor- 
mation about authors and books. It is fresh, reliable 
complete ; admirably gotten up at a low price. It is 
worth as much as many of the high-priced sets of 
books on authors, 


Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


SONGS of HISTORY. 


By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, 


Editor of * The Youth's Companion”; author of 
“ Zigzag Journeys,” Ete., Ete. 


One of the most important books of the season. It 
is full of patriotic sentiment. Every poem is just the 
thing to be read or recited in school. This volume 
is a revelation of the possibilities of making Amer- 
ican history, biography. and geography alive with 
interest through fact, legend, and tradition. 


Elegantly bound iu Cloth. Price only $1.00. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Acme Stationery and Paper 6o., 
59 Duane St., New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


School Stationery, 


MANHATTAN WRITING TABLETS, 
TIP-TOP WRITING TABLETS, 
EUREKA WRITING TABLETS, 
SCHOLAR’S DELIGHT WRITING TABLETS, 
DRAWING TABLETS, 
QUINCY PRACTICE PAPERS, &c. 


(<= Send for Price Lists. 
NORTH-WESTERN SUMMER SCHOOL, 


Cook County Wormal School, Normal Park, Ut. 
SIX AND ONE-HALF MILES FROM CHICAGO, RERANCIS W. PARKER, Principal. 


Beginning July 88S, (right after National Convention of Teachers), and continuing three weeks. 


FOUR DEPARTMENTS: 

1. PRINCIPLES, METHODS, anp TECHNICAL} 3. KINDERGARTEN, AND ITS APPLICATION 
WORK. FRAncts W, PARKER, Director, W. W.| TO PRIMARY SCHOOLS. Mks, ALICE PUTNAM, 
Speer, Belle Thomas, Helen Montfort, Tillie Coffin, | Director. Tuition, $6.00, 
and Everett Schwartz, assistants. Tuition, $7.00. 4. EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE —BOTANY, 

2. ELOCUTION, MUSIC, AND THE DELSARTE |) ZOOLOGY, PHYSICS, GEOLOGY, AND MINER- 
SYSTEM. FRANK STUART PARKER, Director.,. ALOGY. GEORGE W. PARKER, GEORGE W. Fi1z. 
Martha Fleming, assistant. Tuition, $6.00. Directors. Tuition, $6.00. 

Teachers in all parts of the United States can buy tickets to Chicago at half rates, plus $2.00. Board at 
Students’ Hall, $6.00 per week, including the week of National Conventien. 

Railroads my 4 at Normal Park or Englewood: Rock Island, Lake Shore, Chicago & Atlantic, 
Monon, Chicago & Evansville. Pittsburg & Fort Wayne, Wabash, Eastern Lllinois. 

A member of the Summer School may work upon any one special subject (given be'ow) during the entire 
time — three weeks — taking for such work two, three, four, or five hours each day : Reading, Elocution, 
Delsarte Physical Exercises, Writing (blackboard and pen with arm movement), Number and Arithmetic, 
Form and Geometry, Vocal Music, Molding and Modelling in clay, Molding Relief Maps in sand, clay, and 
putty, Study of Geography, Kindergarten Work, Experiments in Science, Physics. making apparatus, 
Botany, Zoology, Taxidermy, Mineralogy, Chemistry, and Manual Training. 

The rooms will be arranged so that a pupil can remain in one room and work all day. The Principal 
will give a course of lectures upon Psychology, Pedagogies, and Methods. 

Principals and Superintendents of schools can make special arrangements as to tuition, if they wish to 
see all the work. Miss BELLE THOMAs will conduct the MODEL SCHOOL. 

Those who wish to attend should write at once, stating work they wish to take, and whether they wish 
rooms reserved at Students’ Hall ; also whether they wish to board at the hall during Convention Week. 
Those who would like postal circulars to send to friends will please address 


Look! Look! 


GRAND PREMIUM OFFER ! 


Send us one new subscription to the Jour- 


we will send you by return of mail, postpaid, 
either one of the following standard educa- 
tional works: 


Life and Works of John Amos Comenius. 
By 8.8. Laurtig, A.M., F.R.S.E. Price, $1. 
Or, 


Essays on Educational Reformers. By Rost. 
HERBERT QuICcK. Price, $1.00. 


Both invaluable works for every Teach- 
er’s Library. 


Don’t. fail to improve this opportunity, and 


secure one or both of these books free of cost. 
Address : 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


NAL OF EDUCATION, together with $2.50, and 


| 
&§ | 
4 
} 
: ; | FRANCIS W. PARKER, Normal Park, Ill. 
| 
| | 


July 7, 1887. 
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Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
4) Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. __ 

CHOOL OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. En- 

trance examinations. 3 and 4 years’ courses. 
Address I. T. TALBoT, M.D., Dean, Boston. 


Address the President, 
or Prof. E. R. RuGGuLEs. 
ASS, INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
a Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec- 
tric Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


GEASIBE SCHOOL - JUBILEE YEAR, 
TENTH ANNUAL SESSION 


OF THE 
Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute. 
Devoted to instruction in Language, Literature 
Science, and Art. Opens Monday, July 11. Twenty- 
one departments. 
Circulars with full information sent free b 
B. W. PUTNAM, 
___ Jamaica Plain, Boston. 


592 


__INS'TETUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. Fo 
' catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A. M. 

Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


[_ASELE SEMINARY for Young Ladies. Auburndale, 
Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAs. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


NV ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, 1678 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 
Quts NORMAL SCHOOL, 

FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 

For circulars, ete., address 

Miss ELLEN Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
For particulars, address 
E. H. Russe Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
_ For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


‘TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WresTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues, address 
J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


QUIZZISM, 
AND ITS KEY. 


By A. P. Southwick. 
SEVENTH EDITION. 


The wonderful success which this book has had in 
the past, the hearty weleome and words of commen- 
dation it has received from all parts of the country, 
lead us to make this, the seventh edition of the work, 
far superior to any previous one. 

No pains have been spared to make it neat and at- 
tractive in press-work and binding 


The author has given an explanation of the origin 
of a thousand-and-one common sayings and familiar 
quotations. It is filled to repletion with interesting 
“matter” in History, Literature, Geography, Science, 
and Biography, making a capital companion for the 
Home Circle, It is just the book for our boys and 
girls. No library is complete without it. An invalu- 
able aid to every teacher in his profession. 

We give below a few sample queries : 

What are the “fifteen decisive battles of the 
world” ? 

How do Grasshoppers breathe ? 

What is the origin of the term “ Yankee” ? 

When was the first Thanksgiving ? 

Where is there a river of acid water ? 

Who was the original Mrs. Partington ? 

Where is the Devil's Pulpit ? 

Where is the “ Valley of Death” ? 

What is the story of the Kilkenny cats ? 

What is Cleopatra’s Needle ? 

Who was Bluebeard ? 

What is the meaning of Brazil ? 

Where is Pompey’s Pillar ? 

How did the character £ come into use to denote 
pounds and what does it signify ? e 

What were the sayings of the Seven Wise Men? 


234 pages. 12mo. With Index. Price, $1.00. Sent 


post-paid, on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


THOMPSON’S 


TEACHER'S EXAMINER. 
New Edition 1887. 


For teachers to review their 
studies and prepare for exam- 
inations. hirteen branches 
of questions andanswers. 200 
pages. 75,000, sold. ALSO 


Examiner's Companion. 


Just out. Contains 13 Stud. 
ies not included in the Exam. 
INER. 200 pages of questions 
and answers. These books 
will safely guide the teacher 
through the most difficult ex 
amination. Mailed to any ad- 
dress, postpaid, at ®1.50 each. 
Send for circulars. Address 

ALBERT H. THOMPSON, 

54 Block, 
hicago, Ill. 


H ORTH AND by malt or personaly. 
i d all pupi h 
end for We Ge CHAFF Oswego, 2. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— Good Housekeeping for June. Clark W. Bryan & 
Co., Springfield Mass., Publishers. Price, $2.50 a 
year; single copies, 10 cents. This is one of the best 
family journals that comes to our table. It is full of 
reading matter that will interest and instruct. It 
treats of things of practical value, and is calculated 
to do a great amount of good. The articles of the 
present number are “Six Cups of Coffee,” IV, by 
Juliet Corson; ** Housekeeping in Honduras” (illus- 
trated), by E. W. Perry ; “Standard of Household 
Work,” by Catherine Owen; “ Concerning Cereals,” 
by Emma P. Ewing; ‘“ The Pedigree and Purpose of 
Soap,” II, by Hester M. Poole ; ‘‘Sandwiches.” by 
Anna Barrows ; * Children of the Household,” by 
{.C. W. ; ‘* Three Spanish Recipes,” by Mrs. C. S. 
“Summer Visiting,” by Flora M. Wright ; 
“F.O.G,” by S. R. M.; “A Literary Dinner,” by 
Keenet Square ; “Some Useful Knowledge,” by E. 
M. L.; “Quiet Hours with the Quick Witted ;” 
“The Cozy Corner ;” “ Editor's Portfolio ;” 
“Crumbs from Everybody’s Table.” The poetry of 
this number is, “Mother is Dead,’”’ by Gay Davidson; 
** When Janie Milked the Cows,” by Helen Whitney 
Clarke ; ‘Mother and Home,” Marienne Heaton ; 
“Home,” by Ida Benham; Great-Grand- 
mother’s Loom,” by Hattie Whitney; and a page 
of fugitive verse. 


— The Atlantic for July opens with an ode of more 
than eight pages, by Mr. G. E. Woodberry. Miss Lou- 
ise Imogen Guiney, who will be remembered for her 
amusing sketch of Mather Byles,the Tory Parson, has 
an interestingpaper called Water-Ways of Ports- 
mouth.” ‘“ An Old Kentucky Home,” and its inhabit- 
ants, are carefully and pleasantly described by Patty 
B. Semple, A thoughtful essay on ‘“ The Decay of 
Sentiment,” by Agnes Repplier, also finds a place in 
this number, W. A. Crafts contributes a paper called 
the Railroad Problem Solved and Isabel F. 
Hapgood, the well-known translator of Russian 
novels, has an essay on ‘Count Tolstoi, and the Pub- 
lie Censor.” The article of greatest interest to educa- 
tors is that of Mr. Horace E. Scudder, who considers 
“The Use of American Classics in Schools.” The 
cordiality with which teachers received this gentle- 
man’s recent article on ‘‘ Nursery Classics in 
Schools,” bespeaks for its successor a wide circle of 
readers among friends of educators. Mrs. Oliphant’s 
and Mr. Aldrich’s serial is at a deeply interesting 
2»0int, and leaves the reader in tantalizing suspense. 
Mr. Crawford’s excellent ‘‘ Paul Patoff” is also con- 
tinued. Besides these and other articles there are, 
as usual, reviews of recent literature, as well as the 


Contributors’ Club and Books of the Month. $4.00a 
year 35 cents a number. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., 
oston. 


— St. Nicholas for July has a strongly patriotic flavor 
quite appropriate, considering the close proximity of 
the ‘Glorious Fourth.’ Even the Brownies become 


imbued with the prevalent enthusiasm, and cele 
brate the day at night. Frank R. Stockton, Miss 
Jessie C. Glasier, E. W. Kemble, R. B. Bireh, Alex- 
ander Black, James Otis, and many others contribute 
their talent toward making this number a represent- 
ative one. Terms, $3.00 a year; New York: The 
Century Co. 


— The July number of Seribners’ Book Buyer wil, 
contain no fewer than seventeen illustrations from 
current books, two of which are full page. A spe- 


cially engraved portrait of the popular author of “The 
Man Without a Country,” Edw. Everett Hale, taken 
from the photograph which his friends regard as the 
best, will accompany a sketch of Dr. Hale, in which 
is Included a complete list of his books, with the dates 
of publication. 


— The Magazine of Art, for July, has for ita frontis” 
piece a capital reproduction (full page) of Detsaille’s 
“In Time of Peace,” which represents two soldiers of 


the French Empire in characteristic uniforms. The 
illustrated articles are,“ Verona Pa Degna,” of special 
interest to lovers of architectural designs, followed by a 
vaper on Angelica Kauffman,” by her engravers Ry 
Gea and Burke; *‘ Korean Ware,” with examples, is de- 
scribed with pen and penci!; “ To Dorking by Coach " is 
an article charmingly illustrated, of special interest to 
Furopean tourists; Current Art is fully and ably dis 
cussed, and the Chronicle and Art Notes are very valua 
ble. Messrs. Cassell & Co. also furnish a Jubilee number 
of the Magazine of Art, illustrating the chief events of 
ne Victoria’s life. The pictures are excellent, and 
the descriptive notes of Richard H. Holmes, Esq ,are in- 
tensely interesting. Price, 50 cents extra. Price of 
Magazine of Art, $3.50 a year; single numbers, 35 cents. 
New York: Cassell & Co, 


— The Forum is doing a grand work for American liter- 
ature. Prof. William T. Harris, the distinguished repre- 
sentative of the Concord School of Philosophy, is to ap 
pear as a critic of Henry Sesege’s land theory. An arti 
cle from him will be published inthe July number. To 
the article by Prof. Patton, of Princeton, in the Forum 
for June, “Is Andover Romanizing’?” the coryphous of 
the Andover theologians, Prof. Newman Smyth, will 
make reply in the same Review for July, under the 
striking, not to say, aggressive title, “Is Princeton Hu- 
manizing?” In this number Prof. H. H. Boyesen will 
have a paper on the social and political evils resulting 
from unrestricted immigration. The Rey. J. O. 8. Hunt 
ington Father Huntington”), who is devoting his life 
to doing the work of an apostle in the most “ congested ” 
district of New York, will have anarticle in the July num 
ber on “ Tenement House Morality.” 


— The Lincoln Life in the July Century reaches a point 
of the very highest political interest, as it includes a full 
account of the great debate which sent Douglas to the 
Senate and Lincoln to the White House. In this install- 
ment will appear several hitherto unpublished letters by 
Lincoln, and a characteristic letter by Horace | 
about Lineoln. In the August number an account will 
be given of Lincoln’s Ohio speeches and his famous 
Cooper Institute speech; and in September will follow a 
description of the Baltimore Conventions and of the 
Chicago Convention that nominated Lincoln, and of 
Lincoln’s election to the Presidency. 


— The issue of Science, for June 24, closes Vol. IX. 
of this valuable weekly. Atthe beginning of Vol. X., 


July ist, the form and style will be materially altered, 
and the subscription price reduced to $3.50 a year 
N. D. C, Hodges, New York City. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Harper’s Monthly Magazine for July; terms, $4.00 
ayear. New York: Harper & Bros. 

Scribner's Magazine for July; terms, $3.00 a year, 
25 cents a number. New York: Chas. Seribner’s 


Sons. 
The Chautauquan for July; terms, $1.50 a year. 
Meadville, Pa.: T. L. Flood. 


Our Little Ones and the Nursery for July ; terms, 
$1.50 a year. Boston: Russell Pub. Co. 


Wide Awake for July ; terms, $2.40a year. Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop & Co 
The Popular Science Monthly for July; terms, 


New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


5 00 a year. 
ba 4 terms, $5.00 a 


The Eclectic Magazine for July; 
year. New York: E. KR. Pelton. 
* The Forum for July ; terms, $5.00 a year. 
York: The Forum Pub. Co. 

The Homiletic Review for July; terms, $3.00 a 
year. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

Science for June 24; terms, $4.00 a year. 
York: N. D. C. Hodges. 
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his trowsers HO ER court plaster, his throat gets be 
stick like yond the help of soda water, and 
his temper evaporates with his perspiration. He is hot 
test when after along walk ina broiling sun, to oe a 
trustee of a school said to present teacher 
be vacant, he learns that the HOTTEST fs rehired, and 
he has no better chance than a hottentot. Such are the 
miseries of the teacher who tries to be his own Teachers’ 
Agency. But those who apply to us 0 0 

know where to go, when to ane how H TTENT T, 
to go. So they keep cool and comfortable, and are in 
position to win the places they want. W. D. KERR, 
Sec , UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 16 Astor P1., N. Y. City. 


Ceachers’ Agencies. 

of our recent appointments were in Pickens, 
FOUR S. C., Hallstead, Pa., S. Norwalk, Conn., and 
Irwing, Cal., showing that our field is not restricted. 
Many teachers register with us for particular States 
—especially Colorado and California. We have been 
pretty successful with such applicants, taking special 
pains to find just the places they can best fill. We 
sent two ladies to Ouray, Colo., last summer, at 
$750 each. One remains this year at $900; the other 
has gone at a still higher salary, to Whitewater Nor- 
mal School, Wis. Teachers of accredited record can 
have about the kind of places they want if they will 
be patient till we find them. 

SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


"The Boston Teachers’ Agency. 
Agency Manual Free Upon Application. 


EVERETT 


oO. FISK, 


mont House), Boston, Mass. 


7 Tremont Place (near Tre 
AMERICAN 


EST TEACHERS, ana’roreicn, 


roman provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 

Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
School Property rented and sold. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 7 E. 14th St., N. Y. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Special facilities and charges unusually mederate. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 

The Manager is Superintendent of Public Schools, 
and has spent over twenty-five years in school work. 

Pror. Geo. W. TWITMYER, Prin. Public Schools, 
Honesdale, Pa.: “ From personal knowledge I can 
most heartily recommend the Pennsylvania Educa- 
tional Bureau to worthy teachers seeking preferment 
or new positions.” 

L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Goy- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


BOTH LADIES 


AND GENTLEMEN, 
TEACHERS OF 
ALL BRANCHES, 
PRIVATE, PUBLIC, 
HIGH SCHOOLS, 
AND UNIVERSITIES. 


E. M. COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17TH STREET, N. City. 


between 4th Ave. and Broadway, 


AND SCHOOL & co., 


East 14th Street, 
New York. 


SUPPLIES. 


Do you 
want 


Application Form and full particulars for stamp. 
W.A. Choate & Co., Managers, 
AND GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 

508 Broadway, Albany, N. Ye 

FOR REGISTRATION. 
BEST FACILITIES, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
LARGE BUSINESS, 
not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 
petent Teachers with Positions. 

OVER 50 VACANCIES PER WEEK 
received since oy ist; great variety; many of the 
best. FORM FOR STAMP. 

R. E. AVERY, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., N.Y. 
HE NEW ENGLAND 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 
Do you 

want TEACHERS SCHOOLS 

Southern School Agency. 

ESTABLISHED 1880. 

1. Procures COMPETENT Teachers for Colleges, 
Schools, and Families without cost. 2. Supplies 
Teachers seeking positions with suitable places, at 
small cost. 3. Teachers wishing to go South should 
address, with stamp. 8.8. WOOLWINE, Prop’r, 
eow 26 South Cherry St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


WANTED, 
In a Business College in the West, a man to teach 
Bookkeeping, Business Arithmetic, and Penmanship ; 
and the man who will purchase a one-third interest 
in the business, will find excellent encouragement. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St, Boston. 
WANTED, 

In a first-class Ladies’ College. a lady or gentleman 
of ability, culture and refinement, who has made a 
specialty of the Latin Language as a literature, and 
had successful experience in teaching it. 

Also, in the same college. a lady who has made a 
specialty of Lnglish Literature, and 1s qualified to 
take charge of that department. 

None need apply who are not competent to fill a 
professorship in said college. 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 

FOR SALE, 
A first-class Boarding and Day School for Boys, 
within ten miles of Boston. Said } eee f consists of 
a good house with gymnasium, fitted up for school 
purposes, andanacre of land. Witha slight change, 
12 boarders and some 13 day scholars can be well ac- 
commodated. The school is in a flourishing condi- 
tion. The property, as it is, including buildings, 
furniture, and good will of school, will be sold for 
310,500. Terms easy ; possession given in season for 
Fall session. 


Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 
A Charming Suburban Residence, 


[ADMIRABLY SUITED FOR A PRIVATE SCHOOL, | 


Delightfully located near Boston, four minutes’ walk 
from Station, situated on high ground, 150 feet above 
tide water, rendering the views most beautiful and 
picturesque. The House is elegantly finished, fres- 
coed, and has all modern conveniences, including 
open fireplaces and steam-heating, and contains 22 
rooms. Stable for three horses, with ample carriage 
room. The grounds are tastefully laid out and 
shaded with fine old trees. 42,000 square feet of land 
fronting on two streets. This property will be sold 
at less than half its original cost. Terms easy. 


Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
{da} 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


‘“FOREICN TRAVEL.’’ 


EXCH, 


Teachers’ Bureau Ve 


[Both Sexes.] 
Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sicians, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 


Churches. Also Book-keepers, Stenographers Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A. D. C LVER. 
329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


FOR SALE. 
Over 30 private schools, requiring investments of from 
$2,000 to 50,000. 
Teachers wanted for large number of vacancies. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
110 Tremont St. (P.O. Box 1868), Boston. 


‘THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


Under the management of a professional educa- 
tor, who has spent forty years in the schoolroom, 

Does business in every State and Territory. 

Charges Teachers the same low rates as twelve 
years ago, when the Bureau was organized. 

No charges to School Officers for services ren- 
dered. 

Teachers who desire positions or preferment 
should lose no time to avail themselves of the 
special advantages offered by this Bureau. 

Circulars and Forms of Application sent free. 

Address or call upon 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 

“Dr. Oncurr: Inelosed please find application, 
testimonials, and registration fee lam very much 
pleased with your style and methods; am fully satis- 
fied that your agency is a good one and that I can 
trust my interest in your hands.” 

Ontario, Canada. 

“You have done so well by me since I registered 
with you, that I have induced a young lady to join 
your Bureau, whom I am sure you will be glad to 
receive. Please send blank form to Miss E. F. W. 
and oblige.” N. H. 

M., Mass. 

“ Through Prof. W. M. F. Tlearn of the efficiency 
of your Bureau. Please send me circulars and form 
for registration.” LV. 

Sykesville, Md. 

“Tam advised by friends who are acquainted with 
your agency, to secure your help in aE a posi- 
tion for next year. Tam aware that it is late, but 
knowing your extensive acquaintance with schools, 
will trust you will yet succeed.” L. 8. T. 

Burlington, Ky. 


WANTED, 


In a large City School of 400 pupils, a superintendent, 
to the management and supervision, — 
a gentleman of culture, tact, and successful experi- 


ence. $2500 $3000. 
A circular containing full information on tours pply at once, to . 
abroad, with a large of specimen trips and Manager 
New | prices, sent on receipt of 5 cents. Address HEN RY ° ean : 7 
AZE & SON, 260 Washington St., Boston. 618 j Street, 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Practical Science for Young Students. 


FIRST BOOK OF CHEMISTRY. 


By MARY SHAW BREWSTER. 


A course of simple ex 
The experiments are of the 


of material being limited to what the kitchen affords, and to afew well-known c 
rvations, and from every experiment a practical lesson is drawn. 


student is required to make his own obse 


periments for beginners, giving great prominence to practical work by the pupil. 
most elementary character, and the simplest apparatus is employed,—the range 


hemical compounds. Each 


Introduction price, 66 cents. 


Sample copies will be forwarded, postpaid, to teachers or 


introduction price. 


school-oficers for examination, at the 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. | 


——AGENCY FOR—— 

HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, 
LOCK WOOD’S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & 
CO.’8, Lonpon, TAUCHNITZ’S LEtpsic PUBLICA- 
TIONS. 

Large Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 

Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


TEACHERS! 


Now is the time to turn your “ Dead Stock.” We 
will purchase, for Cash, all SCHOOL BOOKS you 
may have. Prices submitted on receipt of list, giving 
co. right, date, and condition. 

45 AND SECOND-HAND BOOKS furnished— 
better than market rates. The largest and cheapest 
line of SUPPLEMENTARY READING and REF- 
ERENCE BOOKS in this couatty. 

EDWARD E. BABB & CO. 


Raber’s 
Pencils 


Che Oldest and the DBeot 
Of Lencifs, 


The New A. W. F. ‘‘ Free Hand 
Drawing Pencil.’’ 


PENHOLDERS, RUBBER ERASERS 
And Schoot 


Watson’s Spellers. 


By J. MADISON WATSON, 
Author of the J/ndependent Series of Readers. 


There is many a speller in the market, and it 
might be hard to say which is the best! But, all 
things being taken into consideration, we feel safe in 
saying that, for completeness and scientific arrange- 
ment, classification, and utility, there is nothing 
equal to 

WATSON’S COMPLETE SPELLER. 

Mr. Watson very properly contends that orthogra- 
phy is the “corner-stone ” of education, and he pro- 
ceeds to train his pupils thoroughly and pa 
and makes correct “spellers” of all who faithfully 
observe his instructions. 176 pages, one half board, 
price for examination 20 cts. Watson's “Graphic 
Speller” is a gem! Watson's Child’s Speller and 
Youth’s Speller, are both printed entirely in script 
type, to familiarize the pupil with the written rather 
than the printed form. 

Returnable sample copies forwarded on application. 

A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 and 113 William St., NEW YORK. 


H, B. CARRINGTON, Agt., 22 Bromfield St., Boston, 


ESSONS IN ENCLISH COMPOSI- 
TION, CRAMMAR, and RHETORIC, 
combined, by W. W. GIST, A.M. Sent by mail 
for 68 cents. 
ELECTIONS FROM THE. WRITINCS 
OF GEO. BANCROFT. By W. W. GIST, 
A.M. Sent by mail for 35 cents. 


Address GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
307 & 309 Wabash Ave., @hicago, 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


PAUL BERT. 
“Tt makes the teaching of Elementary Science 
possible in the Common School, 


*,* Price List and Descriptive Catalogue free on 


application. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


At this season is well earned, and should not be dis- 
turbed. It cannot, however, be annoying, in a leis- 
urely way, to think and plan what 


MUSIC BOOKS 
From the inexhaustible supply described in DITSON 
& CO.’S Catalogues, it will well to use in the next 
musical campaign. 
i Any book mailed for retail price. 4 


Sunday School Teachers 


will soon be able to examine our new and beauti- 
ful Sunday School Song Book, the CHILDREN’s 
DIADEM (35 ets.), by Abbey and Munger, and the 
newly arranged and valuable NEw SPIRITUAL 
SoNnGs (35 cts.), by Tenney & Hoffman. 


School Teachers 
will be pleased to look at our new ROYAL StnG- 
ER, (60 cts.) for Adult Singing Classes and High 
Schools. Also the Song Greeting (60 cts.), for 
High Schools (a great favorite) ; and the delight- 
ful little Primary School Song Book, GEMs FOR 
LITTLE SINGERS, 30 cents. 


Music Teachers 


‘on the wing” are invited to alight and examine 
the superb stock of Instruction Books and Collee- 
tions of Vocal and Instrumental music for teach- 
ing purposes, at the stores of 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 449 & 451 Washington St., 


oston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 
J. E. DITSON & CO., 1228 Chestnut St., Phil. 
LYON & HEALEY, Chicago, 


MODERN JUVENILE CLASSICS. 


678 9 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass, . . 
Supplice of Unequafed Quality. oR 715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia, A superior collection of easy Piano Music carefully selected 

The Business-Standard Copy-Books RLL STATIONGRS K@EP THe | F. M. AMBROSE, 67 Franklin Boston. Giese, Low, Scharwenka, Schubert, Miller, Meher, 
FABER GOODS. THOS NELSON & $0 42 Bleecker St., pared for the ‘use Plager 144 ages sheet 

NEW YORK music Size, ice, in Boards ; m 
LATEST. CHEAPEST. BEST. Special Sampfes oent to Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. WY KATHLEEN'S GONE OVER THE SEA 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 


THE LARGEST BOOKS FOR THE LEAST Bducatoro. HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. _ Beautiful Song and Chorus 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, ¢l., $1.50. By T. P. WESTENDORF 
MONEY. THE ONLY SEMiEs HAVING OUPLI- THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. The world. wide popularity of “PU take you home again 
rr 


CATE COPY IN THE MIDDLE OF EACH PAGE. 


PRIMARY COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., 72 cts 
CoM. SCHOOL COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., 96 cts 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 


(Postal-cards not noticed.) 


EBEREARD FABER, 


545-547 Pearl Street, NEW YORK. 


THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


Send for catalogues. tf 


Calculus, Geometry, &c. 


Halsted’s Elements of Geometry. 8vo, cloth, $1.75 


Kathleen” has firmly established Mr.Westendorf's reputation 
as a popular song composer. In this, his latest effort, he has 
surpassed anything he has _ heretofore written, and we predict 
for it a generous reception from the public. Beautifully illus- 
trated title page. Price, 40 Cents, = mail, postpaid, 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


Of every description and at all prices. We will 
send our Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue free of 
State what kind of in- 


Johnson's Integral Calculus. . . . “ 1.50} ‘harge upon application. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. CLARK & MAYNARD, onnson 100 slrument you wish to buy. 
Andesconts Mlistories and Readers; Merriman’s Geodesy. 12mo, * The JOHN CHURCH Cco., 
seighton’s History of Rome ; Least Squares. TH 
Practical Elocution. Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; Oliver, Wait and Jones Trigonometry. “ =“ 1.25 Cc CIN ATI, O. 
~ eeds Word Lessons. ce and « 
By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M. Beed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. Differential Caleulus. . . . ove, 3.50 SOWER, POTTS &CO,, Philadelphia, 
q ENLARGED Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. Differential Caleulus. Abridged, 12mo, “ 1.50 THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 4 
j _ ve., Chicago. anklin St., ston. 4 . a “ r. s’s Norma athematical Course. 
popu xtbook on the Wood’s Co-Ordinate Geometry. 2.00/ 1, Standard Arith. Course, Separating | Mental and 
4 Trigonometry... . . 12mo,“ 1.00} 2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 


“Practical Elocution,” as its name imports, is a con- 
densed yet comprehensive treatment of the whole 
subjectof Elocution, giving brief consideration to all 
topics bearing upon natural expression. 

n response to the request for illustrative reading 
matter, the book has been enlarged by the addition 
of one hundred pages of the choicest selections, 
affording the widest range of practice in the several 
departments of Voice, Articulation, Gesture, Analy- 


These are the prices direct, and nof through the 
Booksellers. Further particulars cheerfully fur- 


BEFORE AN AUDIENCE, 
Or the Use of the Will in Public Speaking, 


TALKS TO THE STUDENTS OF THE UNIVERSITIES 
OF 8T. ANDREWS AND OF ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 
By NATHIAN SHEPPARD. 
Author of ‘Shut up in Paris” ; Editor of ‘‘ George 
Eliot’s Essays”; ete., ete. 
i2mo, cloth, 75 cents, 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS O 


Published and for sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


Catalogues and specimen pages sent free by mail. 


SHORT 


entering NOW. Skill in Three Montha by Haven's 


Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 


SEND TO 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray St., New York, 


“The Preface to the First Reader is the best Man- 
ual of Methods I have ever seen. . . . . « Ilae 
words to express my appreciation of the plan and 


sis, and Expression, subjects which are fully treated — , . 
in the body of the work. FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs,, 18-20 Astor PI, N, Y. System. No failures. Haven's Colleges: New York, N-Y.; | For Circulars and Price-lists Maury’s Geographies, 
PRICES. Phila., Pa.; Chicago, U1.; Cincinnati, O.; San Francisco, Cal. Gildersleeve’s Latin, Venable’s Alg . ete. 
! 300 Pages, Handsomely Bound. THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. ’ l i and Fall Set 
retail price, MERRILL'S ADVANCED READERS. Common Schoo! Bookkeeping, “ranks. 
Introduction price, - 75 DBAWING MODELS and Sampte of Ate 4 
peice. “60 ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, | tet, 15 cents; 3d, 30 cents; 4th, 40 cents. is One of Che practical 
studies, and it has a culture side seldom recognised Oy 


those entrusted with the education of our childre 
The real fact is, that few understand this neglected oot. 
ence, and that its educative power is not generally 


nished. Correspondence solicited. 
THE NATIONAL SCHOOL of ELOCUTION & ORATORY. 
1124 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT : 
C. C. SHOEMAKER, Manazver. 


PRAN C’ S DRA WING MODELS execution of the Advanced Fourth) 
called. Very truly yours, W. G. HYDE, 
These MODELS have been specially designed for State Normal School.” | af the most necessary and im- 


the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids D. D. MERRILL, Publisher, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series 


are made with the greatest regard for accuracy an 4 M4 

beauty, and are furnished at the lowest poasible Heclectic Hd icational 1 

prices, They have been adopted by the leading cities ries. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


Teachers, 
f tl abs¢ indispens 
te the correct texching of Form and Drawing in every 
Maglott’s Manual of Geography, 
é an articulars, 

j THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. ECLECTIC GUIDE TO HEALTH. — Scientific Temperance 

Chicago Agency, 7 Park St., Boston, ‘Mass. Physiology and Hygiene ? 

79 WABASH AVENUE. ygt 

A revision and rearrangement of the popular ECLECTIC PHYSIOLOGY, which is still con- 
SCHOOL KEEPING : tinued in publication. The effect of alcoholic drinks and narcotics on the human system is fully 
considered in connection with each division of the subject, to meet the requirements of the 
How to Do It Women’s Christian Temperance Union, and the laws in several States requiring Temperance 
ae A A used asa . Physiology to be taught in the public schools. 190 pp., cloth. Profusely illustrated by engrav- 
ings, and full-page colored plates. Sample Copy and Introduction price, 60 cta. 


to the description of eacn By HIRAM ORCUTT 
on. 
MORRIS’S SCRIPTURE READINGS. 
By Epw. D. Morris, Lane Theological Seminary. One hundred selections from the various 


| known. If it were, book-keeping would, in all our 


For Preparing for Recitation or Examination. 
@ THIRD REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION. @ 


‘ A Complete Treatise on 
Mathematical, Physical, Political, and De- 
scriptive Geography. 


“I Thoroughly Classified in a manner exceedingly in- 
teresting and that can not fail to commend itself to 


Li..D. 


450 pages 6x 8%, cloth sides, leather back. 
ii Sent Postage Paid for $1.50. 


250 Pages. 75 Cents. 


Hit Address, L. J. KEMP, Publisher, ADA, OHTO. gt 
versions o e Bible. For school purposes: Openi 
Ey By Rev. A. D. MAYO. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
Address NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 23 Bona 
857 3 Somerset St., Boston. 5 Somerset Street, Boston. | C.F. STEARNS, N. E. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
4. 
Mi 
Casts of Fossils, 5 
Geological MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. | 
_ Relief Maps. Send for Circular. ROCHESTER, N.Y. | Invertebrates. 


| 
| 


